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Students summon Frost, Bell 
to defend Senate interference 



by andrevy phillips 

Over 250 ^students yesterday 
voted unanimously to call 

Robert Bell, Stanley Frost, and 
ottier University administrators 
before an open meeting o( 
students to justify Senate's 
decision to interfere In Wed- 
nesday's by-election. 

The administrators will be 
asked to defend the validity of 
Senate's motion establishing a 
committee to "decide what 
grounds exist " for an in- 
vestigation into the removal of 
David Rovins' name from the 
ballot in the Presidential con- 
test. The motion assumes that 
Senate has the right to conduct 
such an investigation. 

Seconded by Frost, the 
motion w/as an amended version 
of one introduced by Rovins 
himself. He had been 
disqualified gfter he refused to 



comply with a Judicial Commit- 
tee ruling that he resign as In- 
ternal Vice-President in order to 
run for President. 

Bruce Katz, a student 
Senator, described today's 
meeting, called by a group of 
concerned students, as a 
protest against Senate's action, 
"which has set a very critical 
and threatening precedent, the 
implications of which are far- 
reaching and very possibly 
devastating for the students of 

"If Senate is allowed to 
overrule the actions of Council 
and the Judicial Committee in . 
this instance," he continued, "it 
can do the same in the future for 
any other actions which it finds 
distasteful. The ultimate 
possibility is Senate running the 
Students' Society or causing its 
dissolution." 

Principal Bell ruled that 



Senate has jurisdiction over 
Rovins' motion according to Ar- 
ticle II of the Students' Society 
constitution, which states that 
the Society is "subject to the 
University Statutes and to the 
jurisdiction of Senate." Katz 
claimed that "this is a vague 
generality that should not be 
construed to' allow the ad- 
.ministration to come into any af- 
fair oi the Students' Society." 

He explained that Senate is 
"only a higher executive body" 
and not a court, citing a 
precedent established last year 
when Errol Naiman, a Presiden- 
tial candidate, threatened to ap- 
peal a Judicial Committee 
decision to the public courts, 
rather than to Senate. 

"It should be made clear to 
the Administration that 
students' government is an af- 
fair of the students themselves," 
katzxoncluded.j, 



Gat>or ZInner, newly-elected 
President of the Students' 
Society, stated that "the 
Society's present state of chaos 
in many ways invites the type of 
encroachment that the Senate 
motion is indicative of." He 
called for discussion on the 
Society itself and the role of the 
Students' Council in the present 
dispute. 

This view was opposed by 
Oa//y editor Tom Sorelt who said 
that "students derive their 
strength from action together 
and not from the structures of 
the Students' Society." He em- 
phasized that student action, 
and not formal complaints by 
the Society Executive, are most 
Important. 

In response to a student who 
claimed that Zinner had met 
with Bell that morning, 
"seemingly to make some kind 
of deal," ZInner stated that he 



had sought "clarification" from 
the Principal, telling him that 
"he would be welt-advised to 
dismiss the entire affair." 

Martin Shapiro, Chief Retur- 
ning Officer for Wednesday's 
election, who accompanied Zin- 
ner, said that Bell looked "a 
worried man". Shapiro 
speculated that the Ad- 
ministration may be trying to 
capitalize on the lack of student 
activism in recent years in order 
to "put a permanent muzzle on 
the Students' Society." 

Devinder Garewal stated that 
opposition to Senate's action 
was a matter of principle, and 
that even if statutes exist giving 
it a technical right to interfere, 
they should !not ..be considered 
valid. He warned against "any 
abstract discussion on what 
Council executives should do", 
adding that "this is not a 
Continued on page 3 
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Sivananda 
Yoga 

Vedanta 
Centre 



Swam! Vishnu-Devananda 
the foremost authority of 
the world of Hatha-Yoga 
and Raja Yoga will be 
giving a: 

- Lecture: Yoga in daily 
life, a means to peace in 
the world. 

- Demonstration: 84 
physical postures, breath- 
ing exercises, eye exer- 
cisés. 

- Windsor Hotel. Sunday, 
January 30th, 1972 at 8 
p.m. 

- A donation will be ac- 
cepted at the door. 




Daily classes, Hatha-Yoga, 
breathing, relaxation,- medita- 
tion and philosophy. Teachers 
especially trained by Swami 
Vishnu-Devananda 

Information: 279-3545 




a unique social experiment in cooperative living 
which strives for personal and community self- 
realization. We invite you to experience the Idbbutz 
through the following programs: 
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Kibbutz ulpan 

A six month program of V4 
day work and Vi day Heb- 
rew studies 

AGE: 18 to 35 COST: Tranç; oorlation DATES: Yaar rnnnri 



Temporary workers 

Living and working on a 
kibbutz one month or more 



For information and application lor the above, and for 
permanent settlement, winter, summer 
and teenage programs, contact: 

KIBBUTZ ALIYA DESK 



0) 
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Yaakov Barkal, GadI GIBal, Oded b«n-0rr 
Locattd In the Labour ZIonlit Contra 



Eves. 735-0122 
733-5161 

4770 Kent Ave., Room 300 — 735-1159 739.3869 



DAILYITES ARISB 

Or if that's too much, at least 
shift your asses Into your 
sedan chairs and get carried 
down to the Daily office for a 
very, important . meeting today 
at foiir; Non-attendahee will be 
construed as anti-Daily, antl- 
peopie and pro>Jmperialist ac- 
tivity. 



cars available 

For Toronto. Western Canada. 
Maritimes. & Florida 
Call MONTREAL 
ORIVEAWAY SERVICE LTD. 

4018 SI. Catherine St. W. 
Tel: 937-2816 



ABORTIONS 

BY QUAUFIEO DOCTORS 

Upto24wk8. 

Rollablo & Confidential 
274.6545 

815 Jean Tolon East 

Montreal, Quo. 

(Across From Metro Sallon) 



PRE-MED SOCIETY 

Dr. C. Scrlver 



"Phenylketonuria: 
Medical Research" 



Jan. 28lh, 1 P.M. Mclntyro 409 



Spwlal Student Dtals A Prices on 

HiFi-STEREO 

Componenli ^ Sound Equlpmaiit 

TURBOTRONICS 



SlMppIng MeO ol ttw 
ON CCNTRAL STATION 
U1403S 



'L« Pmmb*" 
PUca Bofliranlura 




MATHEMATICAL 
GRADUATES 



Interested in 

AN ACTUARIAL CAREER 

a representative 
of 

STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 

will be interviewing 
on campus 

FEBRUARYS 
1972 

For fijrther details contact: 
The McGill Canada Manpower Centre 
at 283-4411 



ENGINEERING WEEK 

February 14-18 



Car Rally: FEB. 14 

Teams (drivers & navigators) to submit names 
care of Mil<e Schoof, E.U.S. office, IVlcConnell 
Engineering BIdg. 

Engineering Queen: 

Open, to any McGill student! Condition-to be 
backed up by at least five engineers. Submit 
names care of Barry Brocl<, E.U.S. office, 
McConnell Engineering BIdg. 

PRIZES OFFERED! 
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Bentley 
charges 
use of 
"racial ploys" 



students . . . 



Continued from page 1 
meeting o( Council." 
When Bruce Katz asked (or 

reaction to the discussion, one 
student described the meeting 
as an "artificial event, a con- 
trivance." He claimed that after 
all tlie positions have been put 
forward and the issue is 
resolved, nothing will have 
changed. "I hope in the next few 
weel<s you will all enjoy your- 
selves as I will in watching 
this," he concluded sar- 
castically% 

This attitude was opposed by 
Bruce Katz who pointed out that 
even "the cynic" would have to 
start worrying "if Senate takes 
this building (the Union) out 
from under us.", and Tom 
Sorell, who denounced it as "the 
most bullshit attitude I've ever 
heard." 



Another member of the 
audience urged students "to 
ignore Senate altogether." "If 
you believe you're autonomous 
and have faith in yourself, you're 
not worried about silly things 
like this," he said. 

David Revins received ah un- 
favourable reaction from the 
audience when he ascended the 
platform to say: "I'm very happy 
I did this thing in Senate, 
because for the first time we've 
got students Interested in 
something." 

"I felt an injustice had been 
done to myself," he continued. 
"Council has spent the last two 
meetings trying to get me to 
resign. They do well to fear me." 

When Revins launched Into 
an attack on various people he 
claimed were conspiring to 
eject him from Council, he was 
stopped by Katz who stated that 
the meeting should tolerate "no 
personal denunciations. We're 
talking about issues here." 

Saying that the meeting "has 
nothing whatever to do with 
what happened in Senate 
yesterday," Revins declared 
that he had "one alternative, to 
go to a governing body, the 
Senate, to complain." 

A student pointed out that 
Revins had "another alternative: 
to resign as Internal Vice- 
President, run for Students' 
Socie.y President, and prove 
that he has a mandate from the 
students." 

Several speakers warned 
against letting Revins detract 
from the main issue, but a 
student later claimed that "this 
whole thing's a farce," because 
Revins had been discussed af- 
ter Katz prevented him from at- 
tacking personalities. ' 



in an apparent softening of 
his position towards the Ad- 
ministration. Gatior Zinner war- 
ned students not to "over- 
react", claiming that the issue 
had "not crystallized". "They 
haven't even decided to con- 
duct an investigation," he said. 

However, Devinder Garewal 
insisted that the issue "has 
crystallized", and warned that 
the Students' Society might suf- 
fer the same fate as the Sir 
George Student Association if 
Senate's infringement was not 
opposed. (The Sir George 
Association was unilaterally 
suspended last October by the 
University's administration, and 
replaced by a Board of 
Trustees.) 

George Kopp described the 
choice before students as 
"remaining the lowly dregs of 
the university or asserting our- 
selves and becoming part of the 
McGill community." 

Bruce Katz then proposed 
that Bell and other Senators be 
invited to speak before an open 
meeting of students next Mon- 
day. This informal motion was 
unanimously adopted. However, 
the Da//y later learned that, 
depending on the Ad- 
ministration's actions, the 
meeting may in fact be held 
Tuesday. 



While the K^cGill ad- 
ministration is currently under 
fire for interfering in student af- 
fairs, the Sir George' Williams 
University administration is 
being charged with racism. 

At a press conference yester- 
day, Len Bentley, ex-president 
of the disbanded Students' 
Association (SA) of Sir George, 
outlined "some of the ad- 
ministrative racial ploys" used 
against himself and the SA 
which he hopes to expose 
shortly in court. 

"Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity is without doubt a racist in- 
stitution," Bentley declared. "It 
is racist because it is ad- 
ministered by racists. I can go 
on record that Dr. O'Brien (prin- 
cipal) and Mr. Smola (vice- 
principal) are racists." 

The SA was suspended last 
October by the Board of Gover- 
nors, who charged that the 
executive was unable "to func- 
tion within the present con- 
stitution." Bentley countered 
these accusations, saying that 
to be able to function within the 
constitution "one must not be 1) 
black and 2) a fully aware 
student, concerned for the op- 
timal use of all available resour- 
ces." 

"Today, the Principal views a 
black student as a potential 
threat to the welfare and good 
name of this university." 

"A black SA president is not 
allowed the same privileges as 
a white president," Bentley 
claimed. He noted that after he 
had resigned his position in 
September after five months of 
work, he was "not allowed to 
pay tuition fees", while a "white 
president did it five years ago". 
Bentley also pointed out that 
while he had lost S700 by 
devoting his time to the SA 
during the summer, he had not 
taken an honarium as previous 
presidents had done. 

Bentley claimed that he had 
several documents which would 
incriminate numerous people in 
"an excellent plan to rid the SA 
of Bentley." One document pur- 



portedly reveals that the 
Executive Vice-President, was 
to receive "a splendid recom- 
mendation to get into law 
school", if he helped dump Ben- 
tley. The Executivé V-P, noted 
Bentley is "a white guy". 

Bentley promised that "all 
these documents will be 
presented in due course" and 
that the handwriting will be 
verified by experts. 

"I will back charges of racism 
and fascism in court," he said. 

However, he pointed out the 
difficulty in bringing his case to 
court. 

"I'm a very poor guy. I cannot 
afford the expensive law firms, 
as O'Brien can." Bentley main- 
tained that these problems 
would be compounded by the 
university's attempt to put off 
the trial "(or two or three years." 

At yesterday's press con- 
ference, Bentley also promised 
action against a professor who 
had made "the slanderous" 
statement that "my ad- 
ministration had fixed the 
books." 

In last year's student elec- 
tions, Bentley ran with three 
other students (two of them 
white) on a slate called The 
Builders. Only his Executive V- 
P was defeated. 

The actions of the executive 
during the summer especially 
over financial matters 
generated conflict between the 
SA and the administration. 

In Seplemtrar, a press con- 
ference at which Bentley was 
supposed to reveal allegedly 
racist attitudes of the ad- 
ministration, was cancelled at 
the last moment with no ex- 
planations. 

During this "war of nerves", 
as Bentley called it, the 
Executive V-P resigned, and "a 
blacl^ guy was appointed tem- 
porarily". 

"At this particular stage," ex- 
plained Bentley, "black 
repression got even stronger." 

He claimed that following the 
October suspension of the con- 
stitution, he received phone 
threats and was assaulted. 




At the beginning of the first term we asked people to hear 
what we had to say, and later to help us say it as reporters or 
layout people or feature writers on the Daily. Now we're recruiting again. 

If you're interested in political journalism, sports, photo- 
graphy, or design, come and see us. Leave your names 
and phone numbers in the Dally office (Union basement). We'll hold 

a meeting the first week in February. 

RECRUITMENT: 
ROUND 2 
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The McGUI Daily Is published live times a* 
week by the Students' Society of McGill Uni- 
versity, 3480 McTavlsh Street, Montreal 112. 
Editorial opinions expressed In these pages 
are not necessarily the olllcial opinions of the 
Students' Society. 



The McQHI Daily Is a sustaining subscriber ol 
l'Agence Presse Libre du Qu6bec, a sub- 
scriber to Liberation News Service and a mem- 
ber ol Canadian University Press. Editorial ol- 
lices: 392-8955. Advertising ollice: 392-8902. 



Editor: Tom Sorell 
Associate Editor: Robert Wallace 
Managing Editor: Amin Kastam 
Research Director: Paul Grosman 
News Editors: Nigel Gibson 
Ze'ev lonis 



Sports Editor: Laurie . Breger 
MOQS Director: Arnold Bennell 
Photo Editor: Harold Rosenberg 
Supplement Editor: Karl Nerenbarg 
Business Manager: Barb Shamy 
Advertising Manager: Vjctor Loewy 



LETTERS 

El BEL ON 
(WHAT ELSE?) 
CAPITALISM 



ON 

STUDENT 
POLITICS 



WOMEN 
AND 

THE STAR 
(TSAR?) 



AND ... 

YES, VIRGINIA, 
UNDER- 
GRADUATES 
STILL SMASH 
PIANOS 



Long live the spirit 
of drunken shareholders! 

Sir: 

Jonathan Lewis' audacious 
and criminal diatribe against 
Capitalism, in the Daily of 
January 24. deserves imme- 
diate attack. His moronic, argu- 
ments about the causes of 
pollution are not worth com- 
menting on, safe to say that 
pollution is a problem. all over 
the world, whether the country 
is Capitalist, Fascist. Socialist 
or Communist. The (act that a 
country has a particular type of 
political and economic system 
will not rid the skies magically 
of industrial and auto pollution. 
Moreover, if pollution is so 



horrible why do rates of life- 
expectancy grow year after 
year? 

More Important, are Lewis' in- 
sidious desires to have the 
economy totally nationalized 
and a Socialist system estab- 
lished. Lewis, at one point in his 
commentary terms Capitalism 
"a society where uneven distrib- 
ution' of wealth is already pre- 
venting the masses from attain- 
ing a higher standard of living." 
This is a most false and hateful 
charge. It is Capitalism and only 
Capitalism which has created 
advanced civilization as we 
know it today. If not for 
Capitalism the masses would 
still be living in the Dark Ages. 
Secondly, wealth is fairly 
distributed according to merit 
and excellence. No drunk or 
ignoramus has a right to 
demand a share in the fortunes 
of great corporations which 
have become rich through ex- 
cellence in production tech- 
niques and quality of products. 
No man can demand a share in 
someone else's deserved 
wealth; if he did, it woiild consti- 
tute robbery of the most in- 
sidious type. 

Finally, capitalism and its 
inherent progress, peace and 
liberty have provided the 
environment for the cultural and 
scientific advances which have 
punctuated the history of 
Mankind. It is the ONLY system 
which can encourage advan- 
ces. To create a Socialist state, 
would be to' regress, fall back 
and enter into the Dark Ages of 
altruism, parasitism, cowardice, 
and death. 

David Marcus Eibel 
BA— Ei 

A plea for serious 
student politics 

Sir, • 

My reasons for writing this 
letter are not^ét clearto me. 

I was not allowed to vote in 
the election for Students' 
Society officers which was held 
on January 26, 1972. My student 
ID card had been punched im- 
properly In a previous by- 
election in the same manner as 
cards were being punched for 
the Council elections. The num- 
ber of students who were 
similarly prevented from voting 
has not been determined, nor 
has anybody else even men- 
tioned the problem. I was told at 
the Students' Society office that 
at least 20 others had reported 
that they had been barred from 
voting because of this error 
(misunderstanding, disorgani- 
zation, or simple ineptitude). I 
wonder it anybody cares. 

My- concern is simply that I 
was not allowed to vote over a 
technicality which might have 
been avoided. The election is 
past and I do not wish to 
challenge its results. I 
recognize voting to be an 
essential feature of any political 
or social organization where 
more direct means of com- 
munication are unavailable, it 
concerns me to see people so 



self-importantly concerned with 
the problem of apathy, as un- 
concerned with protecting the 
right of its constituents to exer- 
cise their sovereignty. 

My concern runs deeper than 
this. This seems to me another 
example of the extraordinary 
irresponsibility that "our 
leaders" demonstrate con- 
tinually towards the students 
whom they ostensibly represent 
and towards the political 
universe where their actions 
take effect. One is tempted to 
speculate that the pol>cy 
makers and talkers around llie 
Students' Society think that the 
students are puppets and that 
the student government is 
a passing joke; that the satirists 
are the true chroniclers of 
events. 

. If those in student govern- 
ment can find nothing to believe 
in, that is. nothing to take 
seriously (eg. nuclear ex- 
plosions on Amchitka, war- 
related research in Canadian 
universities, whether McGill 
continues to exist, whether it 
should continue to exist, what 
students at McGill think about 
all these issues, and that people 
at McGill should take their own 
lives and be encouraged to 
think aboiit:' their community 
and their society and their 
places in it, their feelings about 
it and. their responsibilities 
towards it), then they are 
wasting their time. Contrary, to 
science fiction, time is limited. 
"Almost ten years ago, 
students at Berkeley, California, 
declared: "I am a hurnan:6eing. - 
Do not fold, spindleî-mûitlate.'' 
This means bureaucrats; on any 
level; warmakers, business 
executives, prison officials, 
university officials, and student 
officers. 

This is a lament for a past of 
critically thoughtless .studpnt 
government. Here's to a new ad- 
ministration in the hopes that 
they will take everybody more 



seriously; 



Barbara Scales 



Dear Blond Boy . . . 

Sir: 

I don't know if the following is 
worthy of being printed. It is 
however, sincerely felt, and if it 
makes even one reader realize 
that faggots have feelings then 
maybe it is worth |t. 

Dear Blond Boy, 

Don't look at me so as we 
walk, lonely, down the MacLen- 
nan spiral into another emp- 
tiness outside, it is bad enough 
being here at 10:50 Friday night 
with nothing else to do. And 
God knows it is bad enough 
being queer. Please don't make 
it worse. 

Maybe you aren't gay; I hope 
you aren't. You deserve some- 
thing better, in a word, you 
deserve love, or at least the 
possibility of it, which seems 
impossible for us. 

if you are gay, perhaps you 
are different. Your eyes say that 
you, too, are alone and that you 
want warmth and tenderness. 
Could you understand that I 



don't want sheer sex; I just need 
sorneone good to touch and to 
hoid^utjjjnone of the others 
comprehendlints, and my well- 
built-up gay cynical defenses 
say you are probably the same. 

So go.- Don't look. I'll be 
messed up again for a few days, 
but it is easier to get over that 
than to recover^Jrom^ another 
night of semi-succéssfui sex 
and utter uncontact. 

Anonymous 

The Tsar and his women 

Sir. 

In the Lifestyles Section of 
last Friday's Montreal Star, 
above an article entitled 
"Despite New Formulas, 
Mother's Milk Still Best," there 
appeared r an accountjio^^hat 
supposedly look place'clùrlngrà ' 
discussion on marriage at the 
YWCA the night before. 

I participated in that 
discussion, and I find the Star's 
account grosâly Inadequate. At 
the risk of taking the Montreal 
Star too seriously, t would like to 
corre t the impression that my 
only criticism of marriage is 
based on its enforced sexual 
repression. 

Although I identified myself 
as a cocialist, and disclaimed 
any representation for' the 
women's movement, and em- 
phasized that women will never 
be liberated under the capitalist 
system, Zoe Bieler, the reporter, 
seized what must have ap- 
peared the most sensational 
aspect of my remarks, i.e. 
sexual gratification. 

In fact, my analysis was less 
superficial. 

Marriage is not obsolete in 
the sense that it performs cer- 
tain functions directly related to 
the capitalist nature of society. 

One of these functions is the 
bearing and raising of children. 
The capitalist State assumes no 
responsibility (or the raising of 
future workers. Instead, in- 
dividual men and wornen, living' 
on one salary, perform this task 
at their own expense. If the wife 
must work, or chooses to work, 
that care of the children is still 
done at their personal expense. 
It is estimated that women with 
small children spend an 
irreducible minimum of 80 
hoursiaiweek .ln domestic un- 
•paid'la^ 

The second (unction Is also 
obvious. The woman performs a 
wide variety of repetitive, boring 
and unchallenge in labor In the 
home. She cares for the 
children andprovldes security 
and comfort to the husband. 
Kate Milieu calls this providing 
the working class husband with 
the psychic luxuries of the 
leisure class. 

The third function Is enforced 
monogamy and sexual 
repression. There is no 
recognition of sexual needs out- 
side the marriage. Pre-marital 
sex is not considered 
legitimate. 

Children born outside of 
marriage are even called 



"illegitimate." This system of 
enforced monogamy and sexual 
repression also serves an 
economic function in the sense 
that people who are sexually 
repressed are better able to per- 
form repetitive and boring labor. 
Wilheim Reich in The Sexual 
Revolution explains this con- 
cept of the necessity of the 
authoritarian state to repress 
the libido. The husband is 
guaranteed sexual intercoijrse 
on a regular basis by marriage 
law in various states and can 
sue for loss of consortium if his 
wife is sexually damaged in an. 
accident. 

Another (unction of marriage 
that makes it very much a part 
of capitalism is the e((ect it has 
on women's position in the labor 
market. Because "all" women 
are married, it is assumed that 
• any woman applying for a job 
can be paid less than a man 
since she is dependent on a 
husband. Single women can be 
paid less since it is assumed 
that they are only passing the 
lime until they meet Mr. Right. 

The lact that marriage liiis 
these four (unctions makes it an 
essential part o( the capitalist 
system and. not obsolete. Op- 
pression will never be obsolete 
as long as we are living under a 
system that can turn misery into 
profit. The fact that society can 
refuse to provide an adequate 
life for those who do not fit into 
the nuclear family pattern of 
mother/father/children serves to 
enforce that pattern. Orphans, 
old people and single women 
with children will remain out- 
casts of society as long as the 
State continues to operate in the 
interests of the capitalist class. 

The very minimum- program 
of change that would free men 
and women from this com- 
pulsion to tie themselves 
together in isolated apartments 
would be: free abortion 
available to ail women on 
demand, contraceptive infor- 
mation and devices to all. a 
good prograrn;Of sex education, 
equal educational opportunities 
and employment opportunities 
for women, community- 
controlled day care on a 24 hour 
a day basis that is free and 
available to all. It is obvious that 
the capitalist system will not 
grant these basic necessities, 
and that is why women will 
never be liberated under this 
system 

As can be expected, the Mon- 
treal Star managed to miss the 
point. And by further stating that 
both I and Dr. Margaret Ander- 
sen agreed that child care 
"would provide most of the an- 
swers as far as young children 
are concerned," our respective 
positions were oversimplified. 

Dr. Andersen's criticism .of 
marriage centers around her 
conviction that marriage 
destroys love. I would argue 
that love itself, or at least that 
gross and vulgar romantic 
mystique that is used to justify 
oppression, cannot sun/ive the 
repressive suffocation of duty ° 
Continued on page 5 
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and, obligation tliat is involved 
in the présent institution of 
marriage. 

At one point during the 
discussion period, someone 
mentioned the impossibility of 
revolution in the North 
American context. Dr. Andersen 
whispered to me, "Women's 
Liberation Is revolution!" 
Therein lies the difference bet- 
ween us. i do not consider the 
women's movement to- be 
revolutionary in and of itself. 
Rather, with the proper strategy 
and. organization, it has the 
potential of being part of a 
much larger socialist revolution, 
it constantly amazes me that 
women, so angry and conscious 
of their own oppression, can ad- 
vocate, even indirectly, the 
maintainance of the oppression ~ 
of others. Those women who 
contemplato "liberation" in the 
context of capitalist society are 
in fact doing this with regard to'' 
the most brutally oppressed and 
exploited women of all, working 
women of the working class. 

On the other hand, socialist 
women should not dismiss the 
present women's movement as 
"bourgeois" and refuse to work 
with it. Socialist women have an 
extremely Important task within 
the women's movement. Their 
active participation In cam- 
paigns that directly challenge 
the nature of capitalist society 
can provide valuable 
educational experience for 
women' who have been as yet 
unable to make the necessary 
link between their own op- 
pression and the oppression 
and exploitation of the working 
'Class. This is especially impor- 
. tant in the English-speaking 
.milieu. English-speaking 
S^men in Quebec have been 
Isolated from tfie political ex- 
perience of the black liberation 
struggle and antiwar movement 
that served to radicalize large 
sectors of American women. 
They have also remained 
largely untouched by the 
struggle for national liberation 
of Quebec. The women's 
movement, with the proper 
leadership and objectively 
revolutionary demands, can 
provide this experience. 

One of the 'major points 
missed by the Montreal Star was 
the fact that all 3 women on the 
panel harshly criticized 
marriage while the two men 
supported it to a greater or 
r lesser extent. It seems obvious 
to me that the two men must be 
enjoying certain privileges that 
they want to defend. ;^,v. 

The kind of public.discussion 
that took place will remain 
useless unless used as only one 
part of an ongoing discussion 
that involves the question of 
strategy. Otherwise, It serves, 
only to amuse and entertain the 
people who read John Robert- 
son and listen to Dave Basset. I 
will do neither of them the honor 
of shrieking "fvlale chauvinist 
pig!" (I've never used that ex- 
pression myself) and can only 
extend my sympathy to their 
wives. 

The more important question 
remains one that can only be 
resolved by history: the true 
nature and dynamics of the 
women's movement. What 



course 'wly^the women's 

movement \akei ■ 

-. -.^ ■■ Susan Wheeler 



Valentine's Day 
Piano Massacre 

Sir. 

t have just seen the announ- 
cement of the annual Piano 
Smashing Contest In the current 
issue of \hePltimbers Pof.Let us 
consider this barbarism for a 
moment. Everyone has, at one 
time or another, seen an ancient 
knock-keyed, sadly out-of-tune 
piano that could never be made 
to play properly. By virtue of 
their excessive mass, these 
forgotten monstrosities lurk in 
darkened corners- for millenia. 
So what is the objection to 
smashing them to splinters? 

The engineers speak at 
length of recycling waste. What 
can be reused of a pile of splin- 
ters and shards of cast iron? 
Nothing, obviously. But what 
can be made of an old piano? If 
one disassembles a typical 
upright piano, he will harvest 
about a half-gallon tin of various 
wood fastenings, Including 
screws better and larger than 
can be bought today. Another 
salvageable material is the high 
quality lumber core plywood 
that formed the sides, front, and 
top. The heavy wood frame that 
sustained the force of the 
strings makes an excellent 
basis for a workbench top. The 
keys in these "useless" 
instruments are useful as pads 
when clamping new work. Even 
in cheaply made old pianos, the 
soundboard Is a better quality of 
, sitka spruce than can be bought 
today. For those^l»^Vtol|gang , 
Kater, who makes^reproduc- 
tlons of antique instruments, 
and myself, who makes harp- 
sichords, this source of well- 
seasoned soundboard material 
Is extremely valuable. So you 
see, âlmost all plan old piano is 
recyc iablef the', i ron f ram e , 
tuning pins, strings, and wrest 
plank are all that defy reuse. 

With this in mind, why would 
anyone want to smash up a poor . 
old piano? For the answer It is 
only necessary to ask the 
organizers of this fun-filled 
event: "It was very successful 
last year. "What do you mean?" ■ 
"It gets the people out, that's 
what we want to do, get you 
people out." This, then, is the 
rationale for distructioni.an ar- 
tificial means for dispelling 
apathy. Presumably, these 
students who witness the van- 
dalism will immediately be tran- 
sformed into active, productive 
citizens of the community. 

Not wishing to disrupt 
another's fun. Is It pos-- 
slble that a different target 
might be found for this youthful 
vigor? If something has to be 
smashed as an offering to the 
god of apathy why not simply 
transform something born as 
trash into a more useful form? 
' Since automobjles^^haye to be 
crushed before being' fed Into a 
smelter anyway, why not have 
the contest to flatten a pair of 
Corvairs or Falcons? 

D. S. Heckrotte 
.B.Arch. E-2 3/4 

Note: This contest Is to take 
place on Tuesday 14 Fob. so 
publication should be well in ad- 
vance of that date so that those 
engineers have sulliclent time 
to concoct something else. 



CHILDREN'S 
TESTIMONY 



at a time 




The -Organization of Arab Students in 
the USA and Canada is sponsoring two 
exhibitions. Rrst, works of Palestinian 
children between 5 and 12 years old, en- 
titled "Children's testimony at a time of 
war". Second, a series of works in 
coloured ink Illustrating poems that deal 
with Palestinian resistance. The latter 
are designed by Kamal Boultata, a 
Palestinian artist. 

The young artists of this exhibition are 
Palestinian children, made refugees as a 
result of the 1967 Arab-Israeli War. Most 
of their parents , had already lost their 
homés and lands In the 1948 fighting and ' 
were living In refugee camps near 
Jericho when the 1967 war began. The 
terrifying trek east to escape attacking 
soldiers and warplanes ended In a hot 
and desolate area north of Amman, Jor- 






dan, where ah emergency tent camp for 
36,000 people was established. The en- 
tire situation conspired to oppress the 
spirit as well as the body. A young artist 
from Amman, Mona Saudi, determined to 
do something for the children of the 
camp. In 1968, she left her studies in 
Paris and went to Baqaa' camp with 
paper and crayons, "to give the children 
a chance to express themselves freely". 

This exhibit came into being primarily 
through the combined efforts of two 
Palestinian artists, Vladimir Tamari and 
Kamal Boullata. 

The drawings are on exhibit at the 
Arab-Canadian Federation Club, 1436 
McGill .College Avenue. The exhibition 
will last until January 29. Admission is 
free. 



MUSTAFA HUSSEIN. 1 1 yri. old 



"We 'walked In the mountain! and the valleys all day, 
passing the dead and the bombs, . , the planes were 
following us wherever we. went, .. Ilwaslike walklnglna 
dream. " 

' . . Nelmth Salem, 6 yrs. old. 



"The sky and the land viere darkened, by filter planes, 
tanks, bombs, and the dead. ..I was not afraid of death 
but It was sad to think I would die under artillery fire. " 

■ Mustafa Hussein, II yrs. old 



"Tlie trees were laden with fruit 
The enemy 's airplane came and 

bombed \he camp and the trees. 
The green leaves burned, the roses fell, 

the apples fell, and the " 

nelghbor's.daughter also." 

Nawal Ahtnad, 8 yrs, old. 

Si 



ADEL YUSEF. 6 yrs. old. 




I (d like to buy the world 



What with Management Week around 
the corner and a Management Building 
in construction right on the corner, why 
we thought we'd find out what the 
managers have been saying to each 
other lately. What better place to look 
than the Harvard Business Review. The 
people who write for, or are interviçwed 
■ by, 'HBR' as the Review calls itself, aren't 
your run-of-the-miil St. Lawrence 
clothing factory supervisors, or even 
your Purvis Hall professor. They are Big 
Business and they Speak from Ex- 
perience. 

In the current issue of HBR two such 
super managers are interviewed about 
multinalionalism: Jacques Maisonrouge, 
President of IBM World Trade, and Fred 
J. Borch, Chairman of General Electric. 
The Interviews are just part of a study un- 
dertaken by the Inlernationai 
Management and Development Institute 
to determine what the multinational cor- 
porations plan to do with themselves in 
the next ten years or so. 

But why the concern? Well, as we 
learn from the article, multinatlonal cor- 
poratlons are not oblivious to the world 
around them. They have a stake in the 
whole business and so they care. In the 
first few paragraphs of t{ie article, the 
world situation is set out In this poignant 
anologue cum riddle: 

"There is a pond of llmlied dimensions 
where water lilies grow. 

"Each day the lilies double, so that 
there are twice as many as the day 
before. 

"At the end of 30 days the lilies occupy 
the entire pond, crowding each other out, 
using up the sunlight, air, and water, and 
they die. 

"Question: When was the pond just 
half full, so that the gardener still had 
time to do the pruning and provide for the 



health and sun/ival of the lilies?". 

Answer: The 29th day. More interesting 
than the solution to the riddle, though, is 
the person who j3rovldes the answer In 
the article. He is Aurello Peccei, Vice- 
Chairman of Olivetti. HBR describes him 
as "founder of the Club of Rome (a small 
team of Internationalists concerned with 
worldwide social, political, economic, 
and technological problems)" - 

The point to the riddle, Its solution,' and 
Peccei. is that these Corporate White 
Knights are not just a small group 
sequestered in some villa in Rome. They 
are all over the world. They are. if you 
like, the pretty face of multlnationallsm. 
And they have obligations: "More than 
governments, the business community Is 
geared to the pragmatic Issues of 
engineering and managing change. But 
while the profit motive continues as the 
fuel for corporate development, and 
nationalism as a solid base for growth, 
.the vision of corporate leaders must be 
widened to include the spectrum of 
human needs on the world horizon". 

Here we have been bad-mouthing the 
IBMs and General Electrics of the world, 
and all along we've been wrong. We 
ought to buy the world a Coke to 
celebrate the demise of the myth. 

Don't take out all those dimes Just yet 
though. -ÉfÊI^ 

Even the Interviewers are hard- 
pressed to squelch their surprise that all 
is well with world-wide business' 
motives. They insist that "growth can be 
a desirable and constructive force 
providing . . . the resources and exper- 
tise for solving 'world wide problems". 
Fred Borch and Jacques Maisonrouge 
tell us how good old American know-how 
reckons with those nasty dotted lines on 
the State Department's maps of the 
world. You just can't beat old Jabques for 



lucidity In this -connection. He lists the 
criteria for multiriâtionâl companies with 
all the aplomb of the head IBM Inter- 
office memo writer: 

"It must do business In many coun- 
tries. I don't think that a company doing 
business in two or three industrial coun- 
tries can be considered multinational; it 
must be In many countries that are in dif- 
ferent stages of economic development". 
Jacques knows that the IBM team just 
wouldn't be well-rounded without a few 
rookies from the little leagues, those lit- 
tle out of the way countries you hear 
about now' and then. Jacques wants to 
make the folks out there real happy. 
Take, for example his third criterion: 

"There should be nationals running 
these local companies; they understand 
the local scene better than anybody 
else, and this helps promote good 
citizenship". Even René Levesque has 
heard about this one. But more impor- 
■ tant, 80 has Bob Bourassa who must be a 
subscriber to HBR and a few of things it 
stands for. You take his Education 
Minister's Reseau Report, (or instance. 
The Reseau Report is tailor-made to 
Malsonrouge's design. With a little help 
from its friends the Quebec government 
can give you, yes you, the opportunity to 
become a manager. They'll make that 
opportunity attractive, because the 
Reseau Report suggests the setting 
down of quotas on enrolment In various 
faculties rjght here at McGIII. The 
Quebec government will spend money 
for so many engineers, so many doctors, 
so many lawyers, a couple of social 
'scientists', some real scientists, and a 
couple of English and Gorman and Art 
History students. But what they really 
want is managers, because a supply of 
managers make investment attractive. 
The Parti Québécois agrees. (Next week 



•you can hear Jacques Parizeau tell you 
why when Management Week brings the 
vedette of Quebec economics to McGIII 
students.) 

Maisonrouge sets down two more 
criteria to ensure that multinational cor- 
porations don't run Into trouble with the 
home-grown financiers: 

"There must be a multinational head- 
quarters, staffed with people coming 
from different countries, so one 
nationality does not dominate the 
organization too much. 

"There should be multinational stock 
ownership — the stock must be owned 
by people in different countries." 

Where does Maisonrouge see 
multinational companies heading? All 
over. "When markets in the rest of the 
world grow to sufficient size, it will no 
longer be the United States on one side 
, and the rest of the world on the other. It 
will be the United States, Europe, Asia. 
Africa, South America, and so on". 

But as Maisonrouge admits, and as his 
friend Fred Borch agrees, true 
multlnationallsm is a long way off. For a 
start, you have the countries themselves 
who for one reason or another are getting 
In the way of what HBE calls "free trade". 
"Individual governments . . . must ac- 
count to such protectionist segments as 
unions and weak industries" while as 
regards the core Issues of obtaining cor- 
porate elbowroom "there seems to be 
comsiderably more unanimity . . . 
among multinational corporations". In a 
section of the article titled "The case for 
optimism". Maisonrouge is quoted as 
saying that "after a period of infighting, 
we will see a new day". But what Is 
Jacques getting at? Well, 'he knows as 
well as anyone that things are changing. 
These young people, you know, they're 
Continued on. page 11 
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The dreams of Geoffrey Chaucer 

by adam gopnik . , ' ' 



Chaucer dreams that he is 
meeting Abraham Lincoln, at the 
White House. "Hello, Mr. Chaucer." 
Lincoln says,' in his high squeaky 
voice.. (The birth of Thomas Edison 
was delayed for several years, to 
keep him from inventing the 
phonograph, recording Lincoln's 
high, squeaky voice, and em- 
barrassing Carl Sandburg.) Chaucer 
eyes Lincoln mistrustfully. What is 
this language he is speaking, he 
wonders, it is certainly not tvliddle 
English. 

Chaucer dreams he is a doorman at 
Diderot's house. 'Pedj3le'|kée'p com jng to 
the door and leaving'thihgsYor'Didero to 
put in his encyclopedia.' One man.'brings 
a kangaroo. "Tell him to put that in his 
damn book." he says to Chaucer, and 
storms out. A woman brings a 
manuscript. On the first page is written. 
"For M. Diderot, to use as a space filler." 



All the rest of the pages are blank. 
Chaucer has a vague memory of being 
told to accept all contributions to the en- 
cyclopedia, so he says nothing. They are 
trying to get the Tower Bridge through 
the doorway, in order to fill up the "T" 
section, when he wakes up. . 



I he next morning Chaucer visits his 
Fish-monger, to buy fish. He starts to tell 
the Fish-monger about his dreams. The 
Fish-monger looks at him, as if he were a 
perfect stranger who had just walked in 
off the street, and asked what year it was. 

' He hands Chaucer the Dover Sole, and 
retreats into the"Bacl<'""rd6m; Chaucer 

:;;ilghs and leavMi^g^j^H^t^fià^^ver 

..^Started to.have theçe drçams. 

Chaucer buys a book entitled 
"Disciplining the Sub-conscious IVIind." 

It is written in questions and answers. 
, One of the questions is "Can you control 



your dreams?" The answer is yes. The 
method involves will-power and proper 
breathing; Chaucer discovers that all his 
life he has been breathing improperly, 
and that he has been lucky to get away 
with curious dreams. After dinner he 
reads and re-reads this chapter. "Still," 
he says to his wife, as he Is about to go to 
bed, "I don't know if I have one of those 
minds that can be disciplined." That 
night, he has a dream. 

In the dream he is in an empty theater. 
On stage are three men.' One has red hair 
and a harp, one black hair and a piano, 
and one a moustache and a cigar. The 
■ one with the red hair, leaps off stage, 
lY^akes out a scissors, and cuts a piece out 
, . jof Chaucer's new hat. Chaucer backs 
.^.jàway. The one with the cigar says; "Wo 
may be going to the tomb of Thomas à 
Beckett, and if we do we'll certainly—" 
"Hey?" interrupts the one with the dunce 
cap." I know the tune of Thomas à 
Beckett?" and he begins to play It on the 
piano. Chaucer eyes them all warily. He 



backs up, and wakes up. ^ ^ 

It is morning. Outside his window, he 
hears two Guileless Peasants talking. 

"Hey," says one. "Why is it that "Pork" 
is a Norman word, but "Swine" Is an 
Anglo-Saxon one?" 

"Because, you ninny," answers the 
other, "we've been conquered." 

"Oh.", says the first," I had. forgotten." 

This conversation makes a deep im- 
pression on the young Chaucer. 

The year is 1386. Chaucer is sitting in 
parliament, as a Knight of the shire from 
the county of Kent. Misfortunes are about 
to befall him. Soon, he'will,,lose aH his 
friends at court, his offices will be taken 
from him. and henceforth he will be 
obliged to live among common people, 
with a lean purse. In the, meantime, 
however, he doesn't know what is going 
to happen to him, so he has a dream. He 
imagines that he is a place-kicker for a 
continued on page 7 
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Red and White Revue presents "Three's Company", Jan 28 - Feb. 5 in Moyse Hall 




by ron blumer 



Growing old is a process which can only happen to someone 
else. I often wondered why In elementary school nobody tried to 
warn rrje what It was going to be like, why nobody prepared me for 
the rougH pàsààge ahead. Maybe I never listened. Here Is someone 
who went to McGIII in the late 194ffs. In his day, he and his crowd 
were considered off beat, somewhat avant garde. As you will see, 
twenty years ago was Indeed a foreign country, as strange and un- 
familiar as twenty years from now will be for those of us still limping 
aroùnd. 

We used to spend hours and hours sitting in the Café André 
having intense discussions about I don't know what; literature, 
poetry, politics, philosophy, sex, girls. In those days (and this wasn't 
so long ago) the idea of a sexually aggressive girl was unheard of. 
It was always the boy who wanted to and the girl who didn't. They 
had to be chased, persuaded, conquered. Intoxication was main 
lever. Some girls did, but most didn't but anyway, information on 
this subject was quite hard to come by then — the statistics were 
always shrouded in mystery. Among my group of buddies — sitting 
around boozing it- up at the shrine, sex was a big topic of conversa- 
tion, a considerable source of distraction, excitement, fear. anxlety . 
and depression. There were a lot of drunken parties and "fast" girls 
were hard to come by. I had a friend who was actually living with a 
girl. I thought this fantastically avant garde. But this was very 
unusual, almost unheard of. 

My generàtion at McGIII was as unhappy as this present one- 
seems to be, but in totally different ways. My generation was 
unhappy, each person in his own way, because we felt — I felt that I 
wasn't good enough, that my intellectual and physical abilities were 
not great enough to achieve what | though were worthwhile goals. I 
wasri't smart enough, organized enough, I didn't have enough poise 
or courage or good looks. A lot of my contemporaries either overtly 
or secretly thought the same thing. We all made a considerable ef- 
fort at self Improvement. The current generation, equally unhappy, 
thinks that the world isn't good enough. The fault is not in them- 
selves, but in their stars. They feel that.they are victims of a corrupt, 
sick, polluted, degenerate world. They subscribe to the conspiracy 
theory which makes society very easy to understand. They^think 
that there is a small group of people in some office in Place Ville 
■ Marie or somewhere who decree that the world shall be evil. Like 
many other people at the time, I thought that there was plenty wrong 
with society and it would be nice to change it but I thought, and still 
think, that it would be impossible to do that without acquiring the 
skills, the cunning needed to meet the system on its own level. I 
honestly believed in education as a);means;of;se|f improvement 
leading perhaps to the ultimate imprbve'ment of society. People 
read Freud, for example, as a means to understand their own 



psyches with the aim of being able to function more efficiently. 

Comparing myself in 1972 with my life, my preoccupations when I 
went to university, I see several major changes. I had closer friend- 
ships then. I would Intensely discuss personal, and emotional 
problems. It was a period of discovery about people — discoveries 
of common grounds with all of its associated excitement. Today I 
have a set of good friends, we discuss and joke about things of 
common interest but there isn't nearly either the intensity or the 
emotional dependence which characterized the friendships of my 
university days. On the other hand, those were times of tremendous 
uncertainties. Today, I have learned to live with these uncertainties, 
these paradoxes of existence which were agonizing when I was 
younger. I have come to accept the fact that there are certain 
problems to which there may be no available answer. The problems 
are the same, but the agonies, the intenisity of feelings associated 
with them are much weaker now. I still worry a lot, I still have 
periods of self doubt and confusion, but it doesn't have the debilitat- 
ing effect of worry which was a factor when I was younger, it is not 
as immobilizing. 
There are, however, problems which come with growing older. 

' There is always the feeling that time is slipping away and you 
haven't accomplished anything of significance. You see, the time 
that stretches ahead suddenly becomes finite. When I was twenty, I 
never dreamed that I migfit be thirty someday— when you are forty- 
five, you can easily begin to think of yourself as dead. At twenty, I 
couldn't even begin to think what forty-five would be like. It's some- 
thing that happened to other people, it was totally out of sight — like 
China or the North Pole. I find the idea that I now have a close 
friend, a guy who I see socially, who is fifty-six years old completely 
astonishing. The numbers themselves have taken on a magic, 
almost emotional coloration. As you get older (if you want a fast 
aphorism) your subjective view of yourself changes because of 
your own place on the path — what you see ahead of you, and what 
you see behind. The road is no longer endless; it becomes more 
and more finite. I have a very different appreciation of what time is 
— a day, a month, a season. The element of time has suddenly 
become real. '^^^Jf-*'. 
I think I can summarize it all in saying that growing up has meant 

' for riîe, a bit of detachment. After a while. It dawned on me that I 
was not the centre of the universe. Nobody of course ever admits to 
this fact but at least I learned to suppress my self concern a bit, if 
only to obtain some sort of social acceptability. All of my uncertain- 
ties about who I am and what I am doing on this earth persist, but I 
have developed some detachment from them, çome perspective, 
some remedies for the pain. I've sun/ived my youth. I still don't 
know what my life shoiild be, what it all means, but I'm a bit happier 
now, a bit more content. 
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by danny roden 



At a time when arbitrary views of "normality" are coming under 
heavy fire, elementary and high schools on this continent. are wit- 
nessing the birth of a new entjty In the struggle to (keep lambs in 
the fold) (keep the little bastards in their places) . . . "minimal brain 
dysfunction". 

A new pathology is growing, the pathology of "hyperactivity". The 
aim is mind-control of any kid who dares not do what he is told, and 
the prime weapons are amphetamines and their relatives (which 
paradoxically slow kids down). -t^':-;.:^ 

Now "(Vlinlmal Brain Dysfunction" is an interesting entity In Itself. 
It has been defined to exist by the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare (and therefore presumably exists), 
which says that "exploration ol (the possibility of minimal brain dys- 
function) . . . requires the co-ordinated services of a professional 
group which might include minimally a pediatrician, neurologist, 
psychologist, language expert, education specialist, and; not infre- 
-quently, a psychiatrist." Such teams don't exist except in large cen- 
ters, ' 

Clba Pharmaceutical Co. has embarked on a high-powered ad 
campaign in medical journals to push methylphenidate (Ritalin, by 
trademark) to treat children with "(Minimal Brain Dysfunction." 

"What medical practitioner has not, at one time or another, been 
called on to examine an impulsl.ve, excitable, hyperkinetic child? A 
child with difflcuity in concentrating. Easily frustrated. Overly 
aggressive. A classroom rebel," an ad asks. Ritalin is to be used in 
the treatment of "tA\n\ma\ Brain Dysfunction in children (often mani- 
fested In thé form of hyperkinetic behavior) ..." 

There is a very real danger that this drug will be (is being) mis- 
used. Every practitioner examines "impulsive excitable" children. 
Not very many of these at all have IvIBD, and a diagnosis of MBD re- 
quires a very specialized team, and much time, to establish. Most 
cfiildren with MBD aren't hyperkinetic. 

Doctors don't have time to read the literature in detail. They can 
road (skim) Ciba's ad in the New England Journal of Medicine, and 
proceed to prescribe this drug to calm any kid who steps out of line. 
They prescribe the drug under pressure from schools or parents, 
unless they are acutely aware of exactly when methylphenidate is 
indicâtèdJn'chiIdren. 

The company, to be sure, cites studies to support its claim that 
"Ritalin can significantly benefit many MBD children by controlling 
hyperactivity . . ." and its latest ads do contain a disclaimer in 
small type that Ritalin is not a "panacea for all childhood disor- 



ders." 

These studies have been subjected to some criticism in the jour- 
nals, and it has been pointed out that in the best controlled of these 
there was improvement in "intelligence quotient" and co-ordination 
over the six weeks of drug administration accompanied by side ef- 
fects like weight loss, and increased blood pressure and heart rate. 

What the ads also don't mention is that methylphenidate is highly 
addictive, that the use of "West Coast" (methylphenidate) Is on the 
upswing among heroin addicts In the States, that methylphenidate 
at one time constituted the major drug problem in Sweden (Stock- 
holm has about the same proportion of addicts as New York City). 

Methylphenidate may help the occasional child — It is hard to 
dispute thaL The company agrees that studies so far have proven 
inconclusive on the usefulness of the drug in children; it has finan- 
ced more studies. It says that its ad campaign is not designed to 
sell its product but to"alert physicians of the existence of minimal 
brain dysfunction as ari entity." (No comment). 

Clba acknowledges that a high-powered team, usually part of a 
medical center is, required to make the diagnosis of MBD. But "it 
seems unreasonàlilè to deprive children who do not have access to 
such a center to the benefits of a treatment program." 

One presumes therefore that Clba means doctors to prescribe the 
drug, even in the absence of a diagnosis of MBD, for any "hyperac- 
tive" child. 

There are many children who are "easily frustrated." Elementary 
school, as I recall, is hot exactly the most engaging place in the 
world. 

One of the greatest dangers in the indiscriminate use of methyl- 
phenidate or similar mind-control drugs is that any child who acts 
up, whether he has MBD or whether he is standing on his head in 
class because he is bored, may end up a vegetable. Very good 
mayfc»e for the child with MBD, but catastrophic for the child who 
isn't learning anything because of the way school is. 

Ciba's ads for Ritalin encourage its indiscriminate use. 
Disclaimers are there, but the effect of the ad on the doctor who 
skiqis the journal is "prescribe!" for the kid who steps out of line. 
Unfortunately, this is not an isolated example |n medical advertis- 
ing and the drug industry |n general -7- all too often Is the patient 
'ignored in the interests of profit. It seems that thisis all the more 
true in the up-and-coming field of pediatric and adolescent mind- 
control. - 
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by bill COSCO 

The fearless theatrical crea- 
tions of the late Joe Orton. poor- 
ly received in their own time, 
have only recently come across 
an audience capable of appre- 
ciating them without being 
scandalized by their audacity. 

His play "Entertaining Mr. 
Sloane" lasted only a few per- 
formances on a reactionary 
Broadway, yet Its film version is 
enjoying critical raves^^lcon- 
siderable audience interest. It Is 
perverse, vulgar beyond belief, 
outrageous, and delightful. 

"Mr. Sloane" is a black' 
comedy, pairing leering, lecher- 
ous sexual forays with the nice- 
ties of English decorum, thereby 
making the latter seem the 
height of hypocrisy and seH-. 



deluslonr^ 

To get his point across, Orion 
spares no sensibility, no sacred 
cow. An obese, fiftyish matron 
(Beryl Reid). sporting bra and 
panties under' a transparent 
gown, picks up a handsome 
young blond in a cemetery, of- 
fering him lodging In her spare 
room. To see her prancing 
around overexposed is. to say 
the least, a unique experience, 
but it Is matched by quite a few 
more gleefully twisted' 
surprises. Beryl lives with a 
middle aged homosexual bro- 
ther and her mildly senile 
husband. Brother is quite 
pleased with the new guest, but 
the old man (affectionately 
referred to as "the. Dada") is 
suspicious and resentful.' Mr. 
Sloane is a rather nasty oppor- 
tunist who wastes no time in 
starting to prodigiously "give 
out" to his benefactors in return 
for their support. There follows 
sexual rivalry, murder, and a 
wickedly offbeat solution to the 
conflict. 

Beryl Reid, enunciating im- 
peccably all the while, seems 
the soul of propriety until you 
. / . continued on page? 
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The Townhouse 




The old townhouse had seen many 
winters with grey snow and leafless 
trees. Seen countless shovelings of her 
walk in the early morning twilight and 
blue-grey dusk. Heard the voices of men 
working to clear the streets of snow or 
delivering packages in the rain. And 
children, children playing in the street, 
children now old or dead. The weather 
had not treated her well in its cycles of 
rain and thunder moving to snow and 
freezing winds which brought the 
ground, half dead with cold, back again 
to summer rains and steam though it was 
the only thing which seemed constant in 
this neighborhood of change. Yet all was 
constant in its change and soon all 
would be in the past. 

Old buildings on this worn down block 
of many road repairs and cement walks 
had seen the street tights shine dimly on 
the muggings of old ladies and drunks, 
and on lovers walking hand-in-hand un- 
der the now gone maple trees which 
used to line this street. Change had 
come in many ways to this block which 
had seen two smaller buildings engulfed 
by fire and the wood bay and old brick 
destroyed by men. Twenty years ago the 
debris of one burnt-out house was 
cleared to make a playground for the 
new, red-brick school house on the cor- 
ner, but financial pressures forced the 
city to remove the playground for a new 
house: an apartment building which was 
built the following year. 

The townhouse 'was originally wall- 
papered with expensive Paris green in 
plain elegance, but this had proved too 
costly to maintain and was covered with 
cheaper things. She had been painted 
once in white on the walls of the rooms 
and hallways, but the green, refusing to 
be hidden, wore through. Alter years of 
trying lighter shades of paint the land- 
lords gave way to massive light brown 
and dark green pigments. The building 
was very old and felt the weight of the 
brown over the many other coats of paint 
and finally the expensive wallpaper was 
a drying death skin which oria tries to 
take gracefully to the grave. 



Once a lodging for aristocrats of the 
middle-class, who used their stations 
more for decorations than for living, 
economic laws had turned their land- 
lords to making her a tenement, the 
prostitute that was not well kept but very 
profitable. In her peak ienement days 
during the late 50's and early 60's. when 
social consciousness was a hallmark of 
only the very rich who could afford to buy 
it — she held an average of a family of 
six per room, with a common toilet for 
every lour. 

The heating unit blew a pipe once and 
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photos by harold rosenberg 
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was poorly repaired, allowing the cold 
outside to cut bitterly into tier tenants' 
souls burning with ice the quality of life 
which they maintained. The overloaded 
electrical circuits wanted care and cried 
for attention from the vocal cords of their 
shorting circuits and nai<ed wires. Hot 
water was a quantity which never 
seemed to be there, though a few had the 
privilege of feeling it come warm from 
the tap half — stained with rust In the 
early morning hours alter It had rested in 
the pipes all night. 
She had lived through a century of 






Lament 



change: through wars, depression and 
more wars. She had seen men go off and 
leave their families never to return to 
those darltened rooms, dying in some 
distant spot, orily to be retold by a tele- 
gram. She had seen death come from 
hunger and sickness, as the old men and 
young childrerr coughed their last 
breaths into choked pools of blood on the 
tarnished wood floors. She was the birth- 
place for countless children whose un- 
married mothers could not afford the 
luxury of a doctor or the blessing of an 
abortionist. She had seen crime, lust and 
love. And with the change it was con- 
stant; she knew of life and it was good. 

But now something was wrong, was 
tearing her as a cancer which can go un- 
noticed for just so long, then screams for 
recognition: the old building would be 
broken. Her spirit had long since gone, 
only the memories of her past sketched 
in crayon on her walls kept the present 
from hurting or the past from fading. 
There is a quiet sort of happiness in 
l<nowing that mountains go to valleysand 
sunrise to sunset, a change which is for- 
ever constant, and truly she felt this. 

But today, today she would die, giving 
way to a progress she had passively wat- 
ched for a century. A new building would 
be built, a new tenement lor the slums, 
and the old townhouse would die. She 
would give herself up passively to the 
destruction, no figtit or anger, because, 
because she knew, and it was good. 



I can ask you 

not. the Why 

of before, softly 

you played on 

and I seeing, believing 

as your music 

fell, my fingers 

threading your fragile sighs 

to mine, of gypsy queens 

and iron hair 

a strange past, sung ' 

your well-made body 

spent. I clung 

to what your twisted image 

lent. You were so 

Alone 

tending to madness 

of gale wind dove floating 

furled in fright 

But I with notebooks, thin 

and praise 
stayed. 

You gave me my name 
without a song, left 
my reason 

Your sadness to match, 
none. 

after theatre 
fine-furred ladies 
of table round 

aquiline noses over demitasse, peer 

the expected critique, demurely approved 

one to the other 

the redundant chorus 

inane detonations 

splinters 

beneath 
their anointed elbows. 
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Last Three Nites 

The ModERN Jazz Quartet 




"The finest jaiz you will ever hear." 



Oponing Mon. Jan. 31 
MHERBIEilANCOCK^ 



jodmusic — — 

1224 STANLEY ST. 866-787Ô 




JUABY;28;i1972 



COMHUNITT 

Volunteers 

(males, females) 

badly needed 
to visit 

lonely patients 

in the Montreal Children's Hospital 
on a regular weekly basis. 

contact: Community McGill 
.Union 414 
Tel: 392-8980 
between 12-2 



F 
r 



GET "HIGH" TAKE A TRIP WITH - 

LE BUREAU DE TOURISME DES ETUDIANTS DU QUEBEC 
112 ouest rue st. paul suite 200 Montreal 125 Quebec 849-2374 



'1i 



''1 

! i 



1I 




discotheque 

nymarks lodge, st sauveur, p.q. 

KANDA-KANDA ^ 

featuring 

TREVOR PAYNE 

Jaa 28, 29, and 30th 
no minimum/fully licensed 

togdlhen liiliaait 26on Ijucfliini autoreuta 

20% off first drink with this ad. 

Moinutian 737*7871 




lh*y wmt m. tiuuUU ixumoKtvaM and Jtmth ntf h«4 
*» a »alfd &^tm world t/>t4 M«4r Itycfd 10 û«n t« ftltt 

' • VrnORIODKSICA's 

the Garden of the Finzi-Continis 



STARTS 
TODAY! 




Italian Version with 

I Pn-jhsh Sub-Tillos 



140 IX) PM 

COMPtfTE SM0.V»10Pt> 
SAt 1*IE SMO-V »t ItU 
PM 




3> 
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Lowest car prices for car ren 
car leases and car purchase: 
your European Jrip at TOURBI 



-FW MUIJUk on air CANADA ® ^ 



Telephone 849-2374 



BERLIN PHILHARMONIC OCTET 

2 violins, viola, cello, doublo bass, clarinol. bassoon, horn 

mastery . . . superb . . . outstanding 

SUN. Feb. 6 - 4:30 P.M. 
Tickets: S5-Students (age 6-25) S2. 

Pro Musica - 1270 Sherbrooke W.-845-0532 



cPo THEATRE PORT-ROYAL 

IM \( i I !i N \KI-> \<.)-.inv.l IJ'MQiK'hfi ) Tel AAJt-i 1 1.> ' ' 



Godard 's 



McGILL 

FILM 
SOCIETY 

presents 

"Vent d'Est" 

and 



at 7 P.M. 



it 



Sympathy for the Devil" 

at9:30.P.M. 




admission 
50 cents / film 
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Chaucer. . . 

continued from page 1 



professional football team. His numt)er is 
3. Once he kicks a field goal of 57 yards. 
He almost never misses an extra point. 
He is a soccer style kicker, and is deeply 
resented by the straight-on kickers, who 
denounce him in the newspapers. He has 
been playing for four years, when, one 
summer at training camp, a new place- 
kicker trys out. His name is Spenser. He 



is not as good a field goal kicker as 
Chaucer, but his kick-offs are rarely 
returned. Chaucer is about to be cut, and 
placed on the taxi squad, when he wakes> 
up. That morning, they come, hand him 
the lean purse and teli him to get lost. 
They do not want to hear about his 
dream. 



"I don't know Geoffrey. Maybe you're 
going mad." 

"Do mad-men have odd dreams?" 

"Some of them do. But then again." 
s*aid his friend, who could see both sides 
of an issue, "then again, some of them 
don't." 



"That doesn't help me much." 

"Well, if it's any consolation to you, I 
don't think you have to worry about going 
mad. If having dreams indicates mad- . 
ness, you're mad right now I" 

"lam!" 

"Certainly, If madmen have strange 
dreams, that is. Of course, we don't 
know, one way or the other. It's too bad 
you've never had a dream about 
Sigmund Freud, because he would be 
the one to ask." . • 

"Waiterl The saniè. But look, maybe 
the dreams mean something." 

"But what?" asked his friend. 

"Gee," says The Man Who Made The 
Homely English Tongue The Language 



Of A New And Splendid Literature Which 
Was To Follow Him Through The Years. 
"Gee." he says, "I don't know." • ' 



Uhaucer dreams hé'is standing on a 
plain. In the distance he sees a line, a 
procession, approaching him. As they 
come closer, he can see that they are on 
horseback. At their head is a gaunt 
looking man, in armour. He leaves the 
group and rides over to Chaucer. 

"Hello," he says. "If you are Geoffrey 
Chaucer, you had' better come witti us." 

"Hello." says Chaucer. "Where are you 
going?" 

"To Canterbury." he answers. 



Film . . . 

continued from page 3 



start listening to what she's say- 
ing. The other characters, as 
portrayed by Orton, also contrib- 
ute to the viciously satirical ef- 
fect. Watch Beryl suddenly brim 
with tears when her brother tells 
her she's a ludicrous, gross pig. 
only to instantly light up as she 
sneaks a quick leer at Sloane's 
crotch. 

The atmosphere is farcical; 
people seem to dash around 
rather than walk; irrational acts 
constantly occur in a matter-of- 
fact way — the corpse of the 
Dada Is laid out on the living 
room table, and promptly forgot- 
ten, becoming just another 
piece of furniture. You see this 
rather conspicuous gray-green 
hulk, but no one else seems to. 

Thus goes the whole film, 
filled with outrageous details. 
Everything, from brother's ob- 
scene pink pontiac (a horror- 
relic from the days of James 
Dean), to sister's non-outfits, to 
the murderous abuse of every- 
one by everyone, works 
together to make a film that 
would have warmed Qrton's 
heart. 




for 50 ale 

Wove with the 
SO crowd 



Beginning this Friday, Mad 
Scientist Giovanni luliani will be 
opening a limited engagement 
at The Chateau Theatre on St. 
Denis. His incredible feat, done 
live and on stage, will be to 
change his female assistant into 
an ape, thus proving Dan/vin's 
Theories on evolution. Asked 
recently what he thought of his 
incredible powers, he replied, 
"That's nothing. If I could 
change gorillas into ladies, then 
I'd be in business." That's three 
shows a day, St. Denis near 



Jean Talori " "''^^ 
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WANTED! 



aiRL NEEDED to MsUly in Ovwu case (S20X)0 
.Rei»»idJ.:3»J|393^?«<IB*?' 



PART TIME Mcrolary required. Should bo oi- 
celloni typist, keen to work, av.iil.itilo 15-20 
houfs fx^r weoV Prwnu Dill 935-3701 



SOCIÉTÉ DE 
MUSIQUE CONTEMPORAINE 
DU QUÉBEC 

THURSDAY 

8:30'^ M 
ÇRUMB 
KEjJEMr 

FERRARI 




Nocturnes 
(or violin and piano 

Entrances 

lkl<li (froidure) World prcmioro 
commissioned by SMCO 

Konlakion ' 

interrupteur 

Soloists 

L'ensomble de la SMCQ Eugene Husaruk violinist 
Conductor: Serge Garant Bruce Mather pianist 

Tickets: $3 on sale at Place des Arts / Ed. Archambault inc., 
SOO St. Caltierino St. E. / Librairie Ronaud-Bray, 
52t9 CAte des Neiges / At the box ollico tlio night of the concert 
Saile Claude-Champagne, 220 Bellingham Road 



STUiENT 

Europe - Middle East & Orient 
Book Today 

"All fares available only till April 1st. 1972. Leave 
daily on scheduled airlines at. bargain air fares— • 
still effective till March 31st but. ticket validity one 
year if you book before April 1st, 1972. All in- 
formation, visa application etc. free of charge. 

APPLICABLE YOUTH 12-25 years old 

1. Montreal-London-IVlontreal Si 90.00 

2. fVlontreal-Amsterdam. Brussels. Paris-Montreal S200.00 

3. Montreal-Germany. Svi/itzerland-Montreal S210.00- 

4. Montreal-Scandinavia-Montreal S212.00 ^ 

5. Montreal-Milan/Rome-Montreal S201. 00 



APPLIC 



YOUTH 12-30 years olc 



1. New York-Amsterdam-New York S215.00 

2. New York-Copenhagen-New York S215.00 

3. New York-Helsinki-New York S215.00 

4. Monlreal-Athens-Montreal S289.00 

5. Montreal-Beirut/Cairo-Montreal S360.00 

6. Montreal-Bombay/New Delhi-Montreal S44^ 

7. Montreal-Tel Aviv-Montreal S346.00 



Phone Today and book a seal lor a 



.1EMBER 



•HIGH VACATIOr 
East and the Oriei 



pe. Middle 




GU' 



TRAVEL 



FILINO CABINET and dralling table. Don 
McKay. 6424409 (days) or S49.8209 (eveningt). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

LUNCH AT THOMSON HOUSE on Fridays, 
houss and bar Ofum al noon, sandwiclws avail- 
at)l«. Admission to mainbars at>d membars ol 
(acuity. 

QBT TOQETHER lor Wast Indian students. 
Sunday, Jan. SOIh. 2.1» PM. 45$ Sharbrooks No. 
202. Fuii t gamasl Ralrashmonts provided. 

CATCH 23, Saturday^ Jafi. 29'iri 6;'8:ao: and 1 1 
P.M. In leacock 132. Admisskm tiJOO. 

STOP SMOKING, opportunity lor poople who 
would like to stop smoking. A selt4iypnoMc 
technique will be used. II Interested call Orace 
Mullen. Psych. Dept.. S.G.W.U., 879-4146. 

ENQINEERINO BLOOD DRIVE, needs girls In- 
tereslod in assisting at Itiis year's clinic to be 
held in February. Please leave names on trie 
notice board inside the E U S. ollice, McConnoll 
Engineering Buikling. or call Zeev al 737-72t:>. 



mnings. 



MOC: Ski trip to Sutton Sunday January 30, 
7:30 A M., from Roddick gates. Tickets at Union 
Bon Ollice till Friday noon. 

APARTMENT hunting? One dirly.old.man 
health lood Ireak k»king lor lovellas In Red & 
While Revue. Tickets on sale now. 

WHY MAKE IT WITH ONE when you can make 
H with threvT Uncle George knows. See the Red 
& White, Jan. 274'eb.S. 



OARAGE TO LETonSii» Aytmer SI. near Sher- 
bfooka St. métt^g^gmijraT'iW..': 



G.L'S REGRET ollicial loss o! third ot L'Empire 
britannique to Bathroom Brigade. Love Hope 
and Charity (saoMlma* Prudanee). :.:.'<i^-<j^. 



McGILL SKI CLUB (EUS) - trip Sunday Feb 6 
Owl's Head. Members — S7.7S. Iton^nembers 



McGILL SKI CLUB — momborships available at 
Union Bo> Ollico. Fee SI .00. Sunday trips to 
Madonna. Tremblant, and Owl's Head.. 



FOR SALE 



SANTA GLAUS is not deadi Brand new StSO. 6- 
track car stereos with speakers lor only S7S.00. 
Call Jan e4S0744 alter G. 

R0S8K1N0L STRATO 210 cm. wlUi ûkxnon 
bindings $60X10. Lange competitiont(1Sn|\*llh 
spoilers — teODO. Top equipment in I6p~éôndi. 
tkm. Call B3S<M4B. 

SKIS, metal 6'. stop-ins $50.00. wooden 7' 
J75 0O. boots site I, buckled $30.00, TV, RCA 
portable, coats. 262-3895. 

USED FUQ COATS, muskrat. skunk, seal, rac- 
coon. All sites Irom SlSiX) up. Grizzly Furs, 1S2 
Prince Arhur East. aWWOra jigjgiyji^^-:. 

BEAUTIFUL EMBROIDERED eiotlc handmade 
vest lor sale. Enquire In Daily Advertising d- . 
lice. Unkxi Basement. Room 46. 



DESIGN ASSOCIATES: HIFI systems and 
compononis designed to order. Optinal compo- 
nent packages $200X10 and up. Call 643-GOOI. 

VW t* GOOD eONDmON. New Brakes, gas 

hoator. radio, wintor liios. Must sell. 1300 , best 
ottor. Jen Golran BJ2.1251 loc. IMI. 

WE Wia LIGHT YOUR FIRE- at kmr prkws - 
on a WATERBEO. 3 year or 100 orgasm guaran- 
tee, whk:h aver comes first. 272-21SS. 

STROLZ (Austrian) ski boots size 10 1/3. hand- 
made, buckle, hardly used. $65.; heavy B.C. 
siiaepskln* In saml-linlslwd coat. $35. Call Nick 
392-5693 (dally), 642.5930 (evening). 



HOUSING 



SHARE COMPLETELY lurnlshed 2 1/2 on 

Aylmer. Non.engllsh speaking or foreign stu- 
dent preferred. 2684560. 



SUBLET, 3474 HUTCHISON. Feb. 15 to Sept. 
30. Largo 3 M2 high riso with pool indoor park- 
ing. l3t) ulcus vio«, Ront St30/mth Electricity 

includi.'J reb ipnl paid Call 843-38(;6. 



SUBLET Fab. 1, 1 1/2, $95 00 on Dunxher. Call 
Jules at 4(6-5790. 

SUBLET, 1 1/2 ROOMS, equipped 2077 do Mai- 
sonneuve W.. $43.; sacrifice. $70.; Apply apt. lA 
or 932-5566. 



LOST 



.GREEN FOLDER In the Union cafoteria on 
Wed. Jan. 26. Return lo tosi I found. Notes in- 
side desperately needed 



TYPING 



• 1085 leaver Hdll Hill. 86'6-207l 



WHY NOT HAVE a bilingual ' cipert ' typo your 
term papers. Ilieaes. bibliographies, essays, etc 
IBM typewriter. Fast and accurate. 482-53C2. 

Theses, manuscripts, essays, reports, ncilly 
typewritten. Bilingual, Moderate rates. Call 489- 
4199. , ' . ■ . ■ 
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au secours! 



This is the story of one union's tight 
with management. The broad lines — 
petty persecution ol the union and gross 
incompetence on the part ■ of 
management could be applied to many 
examples everywhere in Quebec. But the 
case of Secor Industries of St-Jerome is 
of particular Interest in terms of the con- 
clusions to which the unionized workers 
came. 

Secor was legally incorporated on 
August 24, 1968, with $125,000 In active 
capital and a head office at Place 
Bonaventure in Montreal. 

In March 1969, thanks to a 5118,000 
subsidy from the Regional Development 
Agency of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce, Secor began its operations 
in St-Jerome. 

The total capital invested soon rose to 
$391,000. Gerald Segal, the president of 
Secor, also obtained a loan of 5190,000 
from the Industrial Credit Office. The 
loan was repayable over five years at 10 
per cent interest. 

But within three years numerous 
union, production and administrative 
problems forced Secor employees to ask 
serious questions about the future of 
their factory. 

UNION PROBLEMS 

in 1969 the employees had been sub- 
ject to the whims of management. 
Several were fired for petty reasons. The 
salaries were ridiculous — SI .35 an hour, 
the minimum wage at that time. So the 
workers formed a union. 

Obtaining accreditation in February 
1970, they affiliated themselves. with the 
Metallurgists Federation (Confederation 
of National Trade Unions.) 

The same day that the company lear- 
ned ol the union's accreditation it fired 
an employee, Jean-Paul Laroche, for his 
union activities. But Laroche was rehired 
and his union rights recognized after a 
complaint was brought before the Com- 
missioner of Inquiry. 

Two other employees who had been 
suspended for three days lor refusing to 
work overtime also won their case and 
were reimbursed. 

The union then drew up a list of thirty 
grievances on the issues of transfers, 
overtime, heating, layoffs, salaries and 
seniority, lead-hand, written notice, 
cleanliness of toilets and Thursday pay. 

Management reacted .strongly, issuing 
aldlsciplinary code and firing the union 
président. 

When the workers attempted to sup- 
port their president nine of them were 
fired. After several meetings between the 
company and union negotiators, arï 
agreement was reached on the infamous 
disciplinary code. Three grievances 
were settled and the nine laid-ofi 
workers, as well as the union president, 
were rehired. Their salaries were reim- 
bursed and all their rights were 
recognized. 

But the union president did not want to 
go back to work at Secor. The workers, 
temporarily leaderless, failed to pursue 
the rest of the grievances. 

Tlie employees' next pay cheque was 
postdated to one week after the day they 
received it, although it was already one 
week late. 




For a time the situation at Secor retur- 
ned to normal. But suddenly the em- 
ployees' insurance company refused to 
pay claims. When the union inquired it 
found out that Secor- had not paid the 
premiums which it had held back from 
the workers' pay between April and 
November 1970. Nor had the company 
paid the premiums which it was obliged 
to contribute. The workers then deman- 
ded that Secor pay them the amount of 
their contribution, 51,200. 

In 1971 a similar situation arose. At 
one point there were ten claims of which 
two were for unpaid salaries. The in- 
surance company again infol-med the 
workers that Secor had not paid its share 
ol the premiums. So the union engaged a 
lawyer, Michel Paquin. They met with 
management to demand the immediate 
payment of what the company owed. 

The employees are still waiting for the 
settlement of their claims, but they still 
have to pay weekly premiums. 

Meanwhile the company has parted 
with nothing more than a string of 
promises and excuses. 



One meeting, which was supposed to 
settle the group insurance protilem once 
and for all, was held up when the com- 
pany refused to sea the union president 
on the pretext that he was not a "good" 
president and that he was vulgar. Later 
management changed its mind and 
agreed to meet with him. 

During the meetings the union ob- 
tained verbal acceptance of its claims on 
the part of the company accountant, 
Marvin Harsh, who seemed to have a 
mandate to settle the affair. Paquin 
asked the accountant for a predated 
cheque to prove his good faith. The ac- 
countant requested a letter attesting that 
the union would not sue Secor for fraud, 

Paquin was supposed to meet the 
company lawyer to sort out the for- 
malities. But the company lawyer 
refused the union's demands under the 
pretext that he was not present at the 
meeting between the union and the com- 
pany. 

On December 22 the employees resor- 
ted to a work stoppage and called a 
meeting at the cafeteria to discuss the 



group insurance problem. Ten minutes 
later the union president was fired for 
having called a union meeting during 
working hours. 

In the face of the company's reaction 
the employees returned to work; St- 
Jerome police then chased away the 
union leader. The union immediately 
demanded the reinstatement of its 
president and lodged a complaint with 
the Ministry of Labour. 

On January 10,1972 all the employees 
stopped work because two of them had 
not beer) able to cash their paycheques. 
The company accountant made an 
arrangement with the Royal Bank of 
Canada and the employees returned to 
work. But they soon all received written 
warnings against hindering production. 

PRODUCTION: 

in 1969 a hundred employees worked 
for Secor at an average wage of $1 .35 an 
hour. During that year the quality of 
production was relatively good when the 
inexperience of the employees is taken 
Into account. During this period there 
was enough material ' tb^ let- the em- 
ployees stay on the job 42 and one half 
hours per week. Among the products 
they manufactured were chairs, cots, 
sleds, windbreakers and parasols. 

But by the spring of 1971, following a 
series of layoffs during slack periods, 
only 45 workers remained. The quality of 
production continued to improve, but 
there were regular shortages of material. 

By autumn no more than 25 employees 
remained, while production dropped to 
almost nothing due to lack of materials. 
Yet the union is sure that there are 
enough orders available to allow produc- 
tion at normal capacity and to give work 
to more people than are currently em- 
ployed at Secor. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS: 

Secor is presently in the thores of ad- 
ministrative turmoil. 

When the St. Jerome plant was opened 
In March 1969 Gerald Segal was 
president, M. Heinz accountant, Michel 
Klipstheill personnel director, Harry 
Gillard plant engineer and Serge Blan- 
chard superintendant. Only Segal is still 
with Secor. 

Segal was formerly a seller for his 
father, who was president of the' Barry 
Company, a factory which made the 
same type of products as Secor. Klip- 
stheill had been personnel director at 
Barry, while Gillard and Blanchard also 
had a good number of years of ex- 
perience with the same company. 

Furthermore there was very little com- 
petition in the market Secor was trying to 
reach. The workers reasonably expected 
that there would bo many orders. 

The list of turnovers among 
management personnel indicates why 
the union's expectations were not 
fulfilled;- 

■ In 1970 the' chief foreman quit due to a 
disagreement with Segal. He was 
replaced by Robert Roy. a machinist who 
had been with Secor since the plant 
opened. 

■ The seller left in 1970 for unknown 

Continued on page 8 
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Songs celebrate Greek resistance 




Masters now 

the barbarous mercerjarles rule 
ralslrtg in the glorious State . 
foreign banners. 

In the streets and squares 
They have set up their Idols 
and with the whip force the many 
to worship them. 

Markos Avgeris 
(From the book 
"The cry of the Greek people", 
by Zisis Skaros, 
ed. Nouvelle Frontière). 

This year, on April 21 st,i,lhe .Greek 
military junta will probably céleiîratë the 
fifth anniversary of the rape of the con- 
stitutional rights of the Greek people. 
The facts are well known to all: tanks in 
Jhe streets, machine guns, massive pro- 
'hunciamentos, exile, torture, censorship, 
burning of the books, Nazi-type slogans 
and all the typical characteristics of a 
military dictatorship. 

To the Greek people this is a military 
occupation. They are paying for deci- 
sions taken by others 'elsewhere". They 
had legally elected their parliamentary 
government and were looking forward to!- 
the coming elections of May 1967, when' 
^Ui^nly the colonels decided to "save" 
îtne^buhtry from an inexistent enemy, 
who, as usual, Tiad the name 'com- 
munism'. " > ■ 



This kind of situation is not unknown to 
the Greeks. About 25 years ago there 
were the Nazis, and 150 years ago they 
freed themselves from the long and 
bloody Ottoman yoke. During all these 
periods, then and now, Greeks never lost 
their courage and free spirit. A means to 
express their passion for freedom and 
kt^eir determination Is the resistance 
^ng. These songs spring from the 
people's aspirations and struggles for 
freedom against oppression and foreign 
domination. / 

Now a small volume comes from New 
York with a collection of Greek 
resistance songs. Its title is "Resistance 
songs of the Greek People", and it is one 
of the first attempts to collect part of the 
-treasure which is this particular folklore. 
Through these songs one can see the 
Greek mountains, ridges, valleys and the 
Greek landscape embracing a proud 
people who,.asj|g^s Feraios, the bard of 
the eighteehlfi^Senttiry, put it, prefer: 

Better one hour's freedom 
than forty years of slavery. 

A good characterization of the spirit of 
the resistance songs is given in 
the short forwai-d of the "Resistance 
songs of the Greek People": "The roots 
.of these songs He deeply inbedded in the 
lives of the people. The lyrics have im- 
mortalized the great democratic upsurge 
in the 1821 Revolution of Indepence after 
centuries of bondage under the Ottoman 
yoke and, even todayrexpress the con- 



SECOR. . . 



Continued (rem page 7 

reasons. That post was never again 
filled. 

■ Segal hired a technical director, a Mr. 
Polansky who quit his job two weeks 
later. 

■ Segal then hired someone called 
Valiee who- was fired a month later 
because of alleged unsatisfactory work. 
The union hqs since learned that Valiee 
is now working for Bombardier (the 
snowmobile company that is one of the 
most successful enterprises in Quebec) 
as technical director,.; ' ■ _ , 

■ At the beginnlrig of Î971 the ac- 
countant Heinz left. He was replaced by 
someone named Brooks. 

■ The chief foreman^ Robert Roy, also 
left. He was not replaced until two mon- 
ths later. 

■ Klipstheill left because of the inef- 
ficient functioning of the factory. . 

■ The accountant Brooks resigned, two 



months after his arrival. 
■ Gillard left. 

In November 1971 three new ad- 
ministrators appeared: Accountant Mar- 
vin Hersh, Personnel Director Maurice 
Belisle, and Superintendant Youri Her- 
mann, as well as an assistant accoun- 
tant, Gerard Perrier. 

The union was somewhat perplexed at 
the regular rash of firings and 

y-f^ligSa!'""^ •'^^ administrative level. 

^/rTnef^kers vyondered whether Segal, 
the president of the company, nuld be 
responsible for all these hassles. They 
t)ecamo disillusioned with the economic 
system which permitted such a situation 
to perpetuate itself.' Their new way of 
thinking was reflected in a, manifesto 
which they drafted recently: 

"We dom and a rapid settlement of the 
following grievances:' 



tinuous struggle of the last 150 years 
against domestic oppression and foreign 
interventions. The messages of these 
songs have given coui-age and inspira- 
tion to the Greek people in their never- 
ending effort for independence and 
liberty. Characteristic of,.the resistance 
songs of 1821 is the National Anthem of 
Greece. It was written by the poet 
Dionysios Solomos who lived through 
the 1821 Revolution of Independence. He. 
witnessed the people's valiant struggle 
and recorded, its essence In his poetry. 
The National. Anthem is a song for 
liberty. It is the contribution of a great 
poet who chose to place his lot with the 
common people of Greece. Some 100 
years later, in another major confronta- 
tion against foreign bondage, we again 
meet artists, poets and musicians who 
decide to fight side by .side;.withithe 
Greek masses. During the' fascistTàhd 
nazi occupation of Greece in World War 
II, the overwhelming majority of her crea- 
tive artists devoted their talents to the 
service of the people. And many gave 
their lives . . . Much of the finest of the 
Resistance music has been lost or des- 
troyed — especially for the period 1940- 
45 .... The authorities have made 
every effort since W.W. II to destroy all 
traces of the Greek people's struggle for 
national liberation and democracy. This 
has rteant not only the banning of the 
people's resistance music but also the 
systematic exterrnination and elimina- 
tion of ali-democraticvoices and 'institu- 



tiens in the nation. The culmination of 
that effort was the April 1967 foreign in- 
spired coup d'état by the clique of fascist 
colonels". 

The Greek people during these four 
and a half yearis of military occupation 
have not lost their courage, as they never 
did in the past. The resistance songs, 
revived, are being sung again by every 
Greek patriot. They warm the hearts and 
strengthen the will. 

Why are you In tears? 

- Ohi sweet country of mine 
how deeply I love you - 
And your sorrowful heart 
aches without end. 

• Oh sweet country of mine 
I shall bring you freedom 
Fascism has conquered our land 

• Oh sweet country of mine 
how deeply I love you • 
And wrecked my people 
spreading terror. 

- Oh sweet country of mine 
I shall bring you freedom - 
Our ancestors have said It, 
our generation repeats It 

• Oh sweet country of mine 
how deeply I love you - 

Our slogan Is Freedom or Death. 

- Oh sweet country of mine 
I shall bring you freedom -, 

• (Greek folk song) 

(This article w^ written by members of 
the Greek underground.) 



■ the settlement of group insurance 
rates^since 1970, or about $2500. 

the ;relr)statement of the union 
president in his functions. 

■ the rehiring of the worker, Florent 
Maltais (who was fired January 12 after 
having an accident with the lift triick.) 

"We demand that the company and Mr. 
Segal, among others, explain to us why 
there Is so much instability within the 
company. 

"We also demand that the Ministry of 
Economic Expansion and Regional 
Development, headed by Jean Mar- 
chand, make an inquiry into the ad- 
ministration of Secor Industries. 

"We. believe that it is inadmissable 
that the money which we pay in taxes Is 
> jredislributed to petty capitalists who are 
more or less competent. The money of 
the Quebec people must serve our, the 
workers' interests and not those of 



pretended administrators. 

"If we presently owe our jobs to this 
federal subsidy, it is in the government's 
interest to control the administrative ac- 
tions of Secor Industries very soon. We 
are waiting for a quick answer from Jean 
Marchand. 

"If we had the financial means, we 
would not be afraid of assuring workers' 
control of Secor. Since we understand all 
the operations of (his factory and know 
that production could be easily raised, 
we would surely be more effective thân 
the whole bunch of administrators which 
has passed through Secor industries. 

"It is surely not only administrators 
who can assure the administration ol a 
factory. The workers, through self- 
management (auto-gestion) can assume 
the operation of a factory like Secor in-' 
dustries." 
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South Africa: death of non-violence 



On March 21st,. 1960, Africans 
gathered at Sharpeville and other towns 
in South Africa to peacefully demon- 
strate against the most blatant form of 
racial discrimination the world has yet 
seen. Despite the daily brutality meted 
^ out by their white "masters", these 
-people had faith in the power of non- 
violence, as preached by Gandhi and 
their own leader, Albert Luthuli. White 
supremacist policy, legalized in the con- 
cept and practice of apartheid, is a basic 
article of faith that admits no argument in 
South Africa. Africans are trapped by the 
legal, and social pressures of this 
system which systematically exploits, 
degrades, and humiliates them in the 
land of their forefathers. 

Of the Africans gathered at Shar- 
peville, more than 250 men, women, and 
children were gunned down by the South 
' ^African police. The massacre marked a 
turning point in the sad history of race 
relations in that police state; for, buried 
alongside the 72 bodies of the slain vic- 
tims, was the corpse of non-violent 
African resistance. Today .-years later, all 
peace-loving people should remember 
these martyrs, to the cause of human 
dignity and freedom. 

That the Sharpeville incident was a 
calculated and unprovoked, rnassacre 
was confirmed by many eyewitnesses, 
both black and white. Humphrey Tyler, 
the white editor of the South African 
magazine Drum, days that the crowd was 
., unarmed and "amiable", and that he was 
' able to move among them without fear. 
■ Then, without any command to disperse, 
or a warning volley, the shooting started, 
and it "did not stop until there was no 
living thing on the huge compound in 
front o( the police station". Pictures 
taken at the scene show police officers 
standing on top of armored cars, picking 
off fleeing men, wornen, and children ap 
though they were In a shooting gallery. 

According to the South African Am- 
bassador to the United Nations, Ber- 
nadus Fourie, the callous slaughter was 
prompted by a "concern to exercise nor- 
mal control, as is done in all well-ordered 
societies all over the world when large 
masses of demonstrators gather". Such 
is the way in which South Africa keeps 
' her African population "well-ordered". 
To ensure Western acquiescence in 
the racial oppression that keeps the jails 
full and the hangmen overworked, South 
African propaganda stresses that it is all 
part of her "fight against Communism". 
South Africfi'.courits on the hysterical 
anti-communist "phobiia that grips the 
West, and on the ability of Western 
nations to conveniently forget that Hitler 
used. the same excuse. In South Africa's 
Suppression of Communism Act of 1950, 
Communism is defined as "any doctrine 
or scheme to bring about political, 
social,' or industrial change by disorder 
or unlawful acts". This includes "acts to 
protest any racial law' or support for 
"any campaign lor the repeal or 
modification of any law". Such 
legislation, combined with the fact, that 
South Africa's black majority cannot 
vote, effectively cuts the latter off from 



any means of influencing their own 
destlriy. This is the "democracy." that 
South Africa wishes us to help her 
protect from "Communism". 

South Africa's t)ooming economy is 
sustained by Western investors who are 
indifferent to the numerous industrial - 
colour bars used to oppress the black 
workers. Great Britain, the United States, 
France, West Germany and Canada have 
been the major source of capital, and 
thus bolster the South African regime. 
Britain and France have also supplied 
large amounts of military hardware, and 
West Germany and France are helping 
South Africa to develop nuclear 
weapions. Through her alliance with our 
NATO ally, Portugal, South Africa also 
gets American military equipment. 
Together with the Ian Smith regime, 
South Africa and Portugal use their 
WesternTarms to suppress liberation 
movements in South Africa, Ivlozam- 
biquè, Angola, Namibia (South-West 
Africa), and Zimbabwe (Rhodesia). Thus . 
it is Western planes, bombs, arid napalm 
which kill and maim thousands of 
Africans, most of whom are innocent of- 
ever taking up arms to defend them- 
selves. Thanksjoour indifference and 
opposition toflraircause, there are no 
arms lor the Africans to take up. 

Neither is the West willing to help the 
Africans by withdrawing financial sup- 
port from South Africa, or by supporting 
United Nation^' intervention. In réply to 
an inquiry by some American' students 
concerned with the increasing amount of 
loans granted^byj.the;;.Chase-Manhattan 
Bank to the racist South Àfri'can govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Vorster, a 
spokesman for David Rockefeller ex- 
plained that "if we consider the receiver 
of a loan to be financially responsible, we 
do business with him; regardless of his 
nationality, religion, or political views. A 
loan to South Africa Is considered sound 
banking business, and we feel that it 
wçuld be unwise and unfair if we. as a 
bank (ràther than as men?), made 
judgments that were not based on 
"economics . . . This does not mean that 
the bank endorses the political views of 
South Africa; on the other hand we 
believe it would endanger the free world 
if every large American bank deprived 
developing countries of the opportunity 
for economic growth. II one hopes for ', 
changes in South Africa, or elsewhere, it 
would do little good to withdraw^ 
economic support", (in Africa Tdas^ 
February 1965) 

Not only do these loans help to keep 
Africans working in South African mines 
for wages often ten times less than 
whites receive doing the same jobs, but 
they g I ve Western nations, including 
Canada, a strong stake in maintainjtig . 
the status quo in South MT\ca.ff^^ 
average return on investment in South 
Africa is 27%. and Western corporations 
and governments are unlikely to want 
this "well-ordered" exploitation to end. 
, This explains why the momentary shock 
waves in the Western press after the 
massacre at Sharpeville were soon 
dissipated by a realization that the 



racist inhumanity of apartheid was "good 
business" for the West. 

It Is therefore clear that If this 
economic self-interest prevents massive 
UN intervention in South Africa, violent 
racial war is inevitable. Two opposing 
conceptions of the human condition — 
equality and freedom versus racism and 
racial'superiority — are in direct conflict, 
and the black majority has no peaceful 
channels for Instituting change. As Dr. 
Julius Nyerere, the President of Tan- 
zania, pointed out in his address at the 
University of Toronto in October. 1970. "If 
the door to freedom Is locked and bolted, 
and the present guardians of the door 
have refused to turn the key or pull the 
bolts, the choice is very straightforward. 



Either you accept the lack of freedom or 
you break the door down." 

If we In the West accept the South 
African propaganda that claims the 
defence of the "Free World" from Com- 
munism (formerly the "Black Peril"), 
which is, in reality, the African's fight lor 
equality- andlE;(dlgnity, we will again 
clearly and Irrevocably turn our backs on 
our self-avowed commitment to self- 
determination, and p,ur.,democratlc 
ideals of equality and human dignity. Our 
choice is limited. Either we commence 
to use all possible means — economic, 
political, and moral — or history and 
humanity will hold us responsible for the. 
great brutality of the coming conflict. 

Ken Kwaku 
John Frasar 
Sheldon Wolfson 
David Mulhall 
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PRE-MED SOCIETY: Dr. 

Scriver, Phenylketonuria — 
Medical Research. Mclntyre 
Francis Seminar Room 409 (en- 
ter thru library/3rd door), 1 p.m. 
COMMUNITY McGILL: Biid-' 
dies needed for new program" 
with outpatients of Allan Memb•^' 
rial. Union 414, 12-2 or call 3d2^ 
980. 

FINE ARTS INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE: Exhibition of stu- 
dents' first term work. Fine Arts 

Dept., Arts Building. 



YELLOW DOOR COFFEE 
HOUSE: Eric and Morty Nag 1er, 
traditional folk. 3624 Ayimer, 
-9:30 to midnight.- Members 75c, ■ 
non-members' Si;- Lunch .dally. 
ACADEMIC ACTIViTIES COM- 
MITTEE: Open forum on the In- 
dia-Pakistan conflict. Union 327, 
1-3 pm. 

RED AND WHITE: 3's Company 
tickets on sale. Union Box Of- 
fice>7% . .^ 

FILM' SOCIËTY:'» Godard- 
festival, Vent d'Est (no English 
subtitles) at 7 p.m.. Sympathy 
for the Devil at 9:30. L132. 
JEWISH FREE UNIVERSITY: 
Classes start this week. For info 
or brochures call 845-9171. 



full infot'mmion ami counsel on \Vdrk. study" 
d (I'avcl opporlunilics for youili and students 



STUDENT SUMMER TOUR 

3 months Israel and Europe S5S0JÛ0 

SUMMER IN KIBBUTZ 

9-12 weeks $660j00 uj. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL DIG IN ISRAEL 

6 college credits, 7-10 weeks S799J00 U3. 

UNIVERSITY STUDY GROUPS 

6 collège credits, 8 weeks 075.00 us. 

ART SEMINAR 

7 weeks 59G0.O0 U.S. 

DESIGN YOUR OWN TRIP TO ISRAEL 

A large variety of programs 
. and tours to choose from 

SHERUT LA'AM (Seraice to the People) 

One year college graduate program $635.00 uj. 
Seven monUis Kibbutz program S535XX) us. 

For FurUwr IntonnaUon Contact 
ISRAEL PROGRAM CENTRE 
1310 QrMM Avt., 8th floor 
Tab 934^X07 



McGILL 

MEN'S INTRAMURALS 



MEN'S SQUASH AND BADMINTON 

TOURNAMENT 
BADMINTON (Singles) 

Deadline for entries is Tuesday, February 1st at 4:00 
p.m. Play begins on Tuesday evening, February 8th. 

SQUASH (Singles) 

Deadline for entries Is Monday, Janûary 31st at 4:00 
p.m. Play begins on Monday, February 7th. 
Entries will be accepted at the Intramural Office, Room 7, 
in the Currie Gym or by calling the Intramural Secretary at 
392-4730. Entries are open to all full-time McGill Students 
(male). 

Participants will be contacted 
asjojme of their first match . 



Export A 



GARETTE 



SIGMA CHI: Feast. 3458 Peel, 
7:30 p.m. 

WINTER SEASON:. Nocturnals, 
Jean Papineau Couture, André 
Prévost, Bruce Mather, Serge 
Garaut. U de M 23-32, 11 p.m. 

Free?^!--:-^ 

THOMSON HOUSE: On Fri- 
days the House and Bar will be 
open from noon onwards. Sand- 
wiches available. A dinner to 
members and .members of 
faculty;- >■>. <»• ç ... 
IRANIAN STUDËNTS''^A8SN: 
Historical Analysis of Iranian 
Revolution. Union 123-24, 8 p.m. 
NEWMAN CENTER: Mass 
followed by supper at 5:30. ice- 
skating on Beaver. Lake follow- 
ed by hot chocolate. 3484 Peel. 
WEST INDIAN SOCIETY: 
Dance to steel band, free. 
Loyola College, call 843-6027 
for details. 

AFRICAN STUDENTS' ASSN: 
Analysis of people's uprisings 
in Namibia and Zimbabwe 
(Rhodesia). Post Pat-Busia 
Ghana by a progressive 
Ghanaian. Union 327, 7 p.m. 
UKRAINIAN SOCIETY: Elec- 
tions. Union 307, 2 p.m. 
REDPATH MUSEUM: A display 
of fossil plants, illustrating 
evolution and comparative mor- 
phology. 2nd floor of Museum; 
open to all students. 
SKI CLUB: Registration today 
and all next week at Union Box 
Office; membership open to all 
McGllt students. Refer to 
classified ads for first trip. 
ALL STUDENTS interested in 
helping David Revins improve 
the appearance of the Union, 
see him In the Internal V-P's of- 
fice. 

MIXED CURLING: TMR Curling 
Club, 3:30. 

SATURDAY 

SAVOY SOCIETY: Rehearsal. 
Mrs. Partiel and Constance, 11; 
Dr. Daley, 1 1 :30; Sir Marmaduke 
and Alexis, 12; Aline Sangazure, 
12:15; Mr. Wells. 1; Chorus, 2. 
B26-27.. . , 
CHINESE STUDENTS' SO- 
CIETY: Sports day (Basketball, 
Volleyball, Badminton). Currie 
gym, 9-6. 

WEST INDIAN STUDENTS: 

Get-together for all interested, 
refreshment provided. 455 Sher- 
brooke No. 202, 2 p.m. 
FIGURE SKATING CLUB: Im- 
portant team practices, atten- 
dance compulsory, bring uni- 
forms. Winter Stadium, 10-1 1 :30. 
REDPATH MUSEUM: Display of 
fossil plants, illustrating evo- 
lution and comparative morpho- 
logy. 2nd floor of Museum, .open 
to all students. 

SKYDIVING CLUB: Annual in- 
tercollegiate parachute meet. 
St. Antoine des Laurentides air- 
port. Route 11 iusj^ sQut h.of St. 
Jérôme, all dày?^ 
PLAYERS' CLUerFi^l^y^of 
auditions for major prootlctlon. 
Boys in the Band (to go on in 
March), Sandwich Theater, 12-5. 
No audition material necessary. 
WOMEN'S CURLING: TMR 
Curling Club, 1-5. 
MEN'S CURLING: TMR Curling 
Club, 1 p.m. 

SIGMA CHI: Toboggan party. 
3458 Peel, 849-5965, 7:30 p.m. 

SUNDAY 
HILLEL: Tai-chi class. 2 p.m. 
Also, ski trip to Belle Nelge. Bus 
leaves Van Home Shopping 
Center, 8:30 a.m. $2.50 for bus 
and S4 for tow. Call 845-9171 to 
register. 

FOLK MASS: Yellow Door Cof- 
fee House. 3624 Ayimer, 4:30 
p.m. Guest performer Bruce 
Murdoch. 



THE^ONE AND ONI^YIIIIFE 
INSURANCE PLAN ENDORSED BY 




McGILL UNIVERSITY fo lTS MEMBER STUDENTS 
AND POST GRADUATE STUDENTS 

Lowait Initial Coit ■ Lowait Nat Coat, when changed to parmanant ■ Llla TIma 
Covaraga ■ Special Convenlon at graduation or at end of Term Period ■ Reduction 
of$£S0per$1000alconvenlon ■ Raductlonol$2.S0per$t000ateachoptlan 



PLANS: Temi to age 35 or 10 year term whichever Is 
the shorter period, with Ordinary Ufe thereafter, unless 
converted sooner to Ordinary Lifo or any other type 
of permanent Hie. PLUS: accldontal doath and G.I.B. 


YEARLY 
PREMIUM 


PLAN A withG.i.B. 

■■•^■^ ^ without 0.f.B. 


□ $92.75 

□ $67,75 


$ 25.000 Death 


$ 50,000 Accidental Death 




$ 175.000 Q.I.B. (7 options up to S25.000 each) 




PI AM B with G.I.B. 
■ "'^■^ ^ without G.I.B. 


□ $69.25 
$44.25 


$ 15.000 Death 




$ 30,000 Accidental Death 

$,175.000 G.I.B. 17 options up to $25.000 each) 

* 




PLAN C 

without G.I. B. 


□ $57.50 
Q $32.50 


$ 10,000 Daath 


$ 20.000 Accidental Daath 




$ 175.000 Q.|.B.(7o^^^i^^^^^ch) 




Dl AM n wlthG.I.B. 
^fcM"^ ■* without G.I.B. 

$ 5.000 Death 


□ $48.75. 

□ $20.75 


$ 10.000 Accidental Daath 




S 175.000 Q.I.B. (7 options up to $25.000 each) 




PLAN E withoutG.I.B. 


□ $10.00 


$ 5,000 Death 



Above retaa Ineluda Wahnr of Pmnkim and Convenlon PiMlegoa. 
ai.D. allowa you to take 7 new pennanent life Iniuranca polielet up to S25,000 each 
lor a total of $175,000 WITHOUT PROOF OP GOOD HEALTH (ki addlUon to convenlon 
P(ivllogs) on 7 of the following dllferent occatlont: al graduation,' at pottgraduation 
or at the policy annlversaiy data* nearest your ages 22,' 25,-28, 31, 34;'37/and 40. You 
may add up to $25.000 of permanent Ufe Inauranee eacii Unie you axerctei an option, 

CONVERSION PRIV1LEQES: ALL pivis up to $25.000 II el graduation or up to amount 
of policy at any other time during Teim period. .: , 



Lbweal Convarston Rates, tor Instance; Annual Premium tor tlo,ooo "Profeaslonal" 
Ordinary Ufa 



AGE 



now par 24 

with bonus 24 
douWo bonus 24 



PREMIUM 




CASH VALUE 

in 20 yuilrs al Opo 65 



2.020 5,333 
4,050 16.964 



Cash Valus and over 6C%' - ol Bonus sre guaiameed 



Please mall me your brochure on iNs plan and your "low" conversion nias. 



ftama .., 
Addresi . 



.>0e. 



• .' Phone.. 

Faculty Year. 

r ' " 



(Eljc 3lutcnintiiii 



IL-ail OIlKv: l>l:i 



lil!l!iai[i,!?5lin 



IN COOPERATION WITH ONE OF THE 

îlînrld's îCMrt\i'st luMU5ur;inrr (Cnmpamj 
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Continued from page 6 

not all bad; they're taking on greater 
"social responsibility." Indeed, the hac>< 
attempt at understanding the "younger 
generation" Is written all over 
Maisonrouge's most peculiar reading of 
nationalism; Take for instance this puz- 
zling assessment of the Paris student ac- 
tions of May 1968: 

"One of the reasons ! see nationalism 
disappearing In the long term is the at- 
titudes of young people. You may 
remember one of the things written on 
the walls of the Sorbonne during the 
student revolution in '68: 'The hell with 
borders'. This is typical of the younger 
generation. They are more mobile, they 
have friends all over the globe, and they 
forget the old nationalist tendencies." 
Without doubt Jacques Maisonrouge 
Itnows something the students at the Sor- 
bonne did not. 

But even Maisonrouge admits this is 
not the whole story. Corporations cannot 
be dawdlers: they must nudge things 
along: "A business should actively look 
(or ways in which its operations can be 
helpful to the host country', whether It is 
in the importation of technology, the 
training of skilled professionals, creation 
of capital plant, corporate philanthropy 
... in other words, become an asset to 
that country in every way you can". 

When the people at the Harvard 
Business Review want to find out what 
GE or IBM have in store for us, they use 
epic terms. J'How", it is asked, ''would 
you define your mission?" Again 
Maisonrouge: "We want to be in the 
problem-ïolving business — this Is our 
mission. Our business is not to make 
computers. It is to help solve ad- 
ministrative, scientific, and ei^en human 
problems. 

If we know that IBM has its heart in the 
right place, GE is not far off. Old Fred 
Borch says this: "We have to balance 
decentralization on the one hand — this 
is absolutely essential for a company as 
large and diverse as we are — with cen- 
tralized direction on the other . . . Things 
are going to have to give at the decen- 
tralized level sometimes in order to 
assert the corporate vision of the 
business". 

Put in plain terms, though, corporation 
kindness is just good business. If 
business defaults in what l-iBR calls "this 
challenge", the multinational corporation 
,is doomed. According to a GE report, if 
the corporations do not begin to orient 
"products and services to the most 
basic human needs at home and abroad, 
then governments will move into every 
corner of the social welfare market". 

The Harvard Buslf}ess Bevievt con- 
cludes momentously that "growth is not 
seen as imperialistic or good in itself. It 
is balanced'^by^àh awareness of the 
social and physical environment in 
which each company operates; and by 
definition, this includes the International 
as well as the national sphere". It's 
reassuring jlo discover that imperialism 
is "balanced" by awareness. The dotted 
lines on the State Department's maps are 
being removed slowly but surely, but it is 
downright surprising that HBR has in- 
cluded "imperialistic" in its preferred 
vocabulary. 

US Senator Abe Ribicoff. who Is not 
prone to mince words but occasionally is 
forced to eat them, is cited in the article. 
He concludes that businessmen and 
bankers "are rearranging the basic 
nature of relations between states and 
peoples . . . and multinational cor- 
porations are erasing national boun- 
daries more surely and swiftly than the 
passage of armies and the conclusion of 
peace treaties". 

Marx always said It would come to 
this. 



by miguel de Cervantes 



There is something 
rotten at McGill 




here is something rotten 
at McGill. 

The politicians at the Union 
have succeeded in dethroning 
King Don Quixote. The coup 
d'etat prevented the mad king 
from going to the student body 
to ratify his kingship. Our 
misguided hero was trying to 
use his position to destroy the 
authority of the politicians and 
bring power back to the people. 

The politicians were afraid 
that since Don Quixote's chief 
opponents were divided, the 
mad King would succeed in 
consolidating his throne and 
end their monopoly over the 
finances of all the students. 
They then cut off our misguided 
hero from the campus body, and 
the students had no choice but 
to pick one of the politicians to 
rule them. 

The students chose the most 
abiable of the lot as king: 
Ethelred the Unready. Ethelred 
had the preoccupation of 
pleasing everyone who ap- 
proached him. hie is so caught 



up in this game that he is 
seemingly devoid of goals for 
^himself or his administration, 
and is completely unready to 
meet any situation. 

While Ethelred was attemp- 
ting to consolidate his rule at 
the Union, King Don Quixote 
was trying to regain his throne 
from the politicians. Our heroic 
madman felt that it was only the 
people who had a right to take 
away his throne. This evil act 
was just proof of his contention 
that the politicians should be 
destroyed and students should 
rule themselves and not depend 
on anyone to rule them or make 
decisions for them. 

In desperation Don Quixote 
aslted (or and received an 
audience with the Supreme 
Being, l-ie asked the Lord 
Almighty to go down to the 
Union and intercede in the af- 
fairs of the McGill students and 
to return him that which is his. 
The Lord agreed to look into the 
matter, "and if there are suf- 
ficient grounds to warrant an in- 



vestigation, to conduct that in- 
vestigation." 

When the politicians heard of 
the possibilities of Divine inter- 
vention they held a meeting with 
the intention of summoning the 
whole student body together im- 
mediately. They wanted the 
Lord Almighty to know that they 
meant business and would not 
tolerate IHis interference In 
student affairs. King Ethelred 
the Unready was unready for 
immediate action, but when he 
say that the politicians were 
determined to summon the 
students he agreed to let them 
do it themselves. 

And so over two hundred 
students gathered on the third 
floor of the Union in the IHall of 
Mirrors to discuss what to do in 
the matter. King Ethelred the 
Unready was still unready to act 
until he knew exactly what the 
Lord would do. The politicians 
however won the day and it was 
unanimously agreed : that the 
Lord should be summoned 
before them so that He could be 
brought to trial for meddling into 
student affairs. 

Will the politicians succeed 
In defying the Lord Almighty? 
Will the Supreme Being support 
our heroic madman Don 
Quixote and hurl fire and brim- 
stone on the students? Will King 
Ethelred the Unready find some 
semblance of self-discipline, 
think things out for himself, and 
not cater to the whims of every 
hack politician he talks to? Will 
the students' voice be heard? 

There is something rotten at 
McGill. 

STILL 



HOOPSTERS 
SURGING 

The McGill Redmen gained 
more ground on the first-place 
Loyola Warriors last Wed- 
nesday when they defeated 
Bishop's 75-73, while Loyola 
lost to Macdonald In overtime. 
The Redmen hit the road for 
two games this weekend at 
Macdonald and RMC. Details 
of all games on Monday 
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by gerry sparrow 




Athbtics 



According to the age-old 
theory of one, two, three strikes 
you're out, the Superskwaws' 
demise is only a dribble away. 

The QUAA basketball cham- 
•pionship, however, is still up In 
the air. McGill failed. to reach 
new heights Inst Saturday, 
passing the limelight to 
Bishop's for the second time 
this season. Final score; 
Bishop's 51 — McG[\\ 49; tie for 
first place: broken; WAA 
basketbubble;^ burst. 

Cbacri' HeaiKer Boby dia- 
gnosed the game as well played 
and strongly defensive. Cause 
of failure appeared to be shoot- 
ing which was at a. new low of 
approximately 30 per cent. Cure 
is practice and pte d fetj og -ls for 
a grand comebacK*lomorrow^ 
against Lavâl. 




Last Friday, the women 
staged a 57-26 victory over the 
University oil Sherbrooke. Vicki 
Rowe of McGill led the scoring 
in this game and Nancy Layton 
lilted in her all-star sneakers on 
Saturday. Home games unfor- 
tunately are over; leaping, 
scoring and various other feats, 
however, may be viewed next 
Wednesday at 8pm in a home 
exhibition game with St. Lam- 
bert. 

Meanwhile. the Pink 
Pucksters are also expanding 
research into the one-two-three 
strikes theory. Game two (loss 
two) to Guelph marred last 
week-ends doulile header as 
McGill travejled, to Kingston to 
confront Vdric and Guelph. 

The pucksters started out big, 
whipping York 5-0 on Friday 
night. Penalties were almost as 
impressive as goals; anything 
was more Impressive than 



York's poorly positioned perfor- 
mance. 

Saturday's final score against 
Guelph Was 7-1 with McGIII's 
sole-marker coming from Patsy 
Johansson. She is up for Most 
Valuable Player Award against 
Kathy "Hotshot" Harpur, who 
vies with the goal post for the 
Arnold Benedict trophy. 

In a defensive rush. Kathy's 
stick tipped off the puck to 
make an unwarranted contrib- 
ution to the Guelph cause. 
Other scrappy scores were 
deflected off goal posts. 

This weekend, McGill returns 
to Ontario to face McMaster, 
York and U of T Rumor has it 
that the'team has been kidnapp- 
ed by the OWIAA but Is com- 
muting long distance to Mont- 
real for practice. 

Not to be forgotten, the inter- 
mediate basketball team lost 
this week to that world-famous 
group, the Armenian General 
Athletic Union. The AG AU are 
apparently tough bargainers, 
but settled for a 39-37 deal when 
McGill couldn't produce a stale- 
mate. New coach Is Jill Harri- 
son, who can fill the transient 
shoes of jhe pre-Christmas 
coach with her baby toe. 

Tomorrow. McGill will host 
the OWIAA Eastern Sectional 
Fencing Meet as well as pre- 
liminaries in swimming and 
diving for QUAA finals. Diving 
begins at 9 am and swimming 
at 10;3p. 

piher hot news is the'VVAA 
Bar and'Grill, open from li am 
to 2 pm in the basement of the 
gym. If you loved their home 
games, you'll thrill to their tasty 
home cooking — all eats cour- 
tesy of a real honest-to-good- 
ness Superskwaw. 



This weekend, the McGill 
skydiving Club will host its 

second invitational inter- 
collegiate competition. We have 
lnvitediun|^^ity clubs, (rorn all 
across^Canaiià and so far have 
received affirmative replies 
from Carleton U, Queen's, 
Brock, Algonquin C. and 
several -otheraJnithg' Montreal 
area. 

Thls Is an' accuracy com- 
petition in which the object is to 
land as close to the center of a 
target as possible. Jumps will 
be made from a Cessna 185 
carrying five jumpers and a pilot 
at an altitude of 2500 ft. We may 
also have a C-195 on hand. Skill 
Is required to determine exactly 



by kathy fox 









FLASHI 



McGill 
hosts 
skydiving 
meet 



- Our dedicated photo editor 
Harold Rosenberg has 
graciously consented to com- 
promise Ills well-being and 
ascend the heavens with the 
McGill Skydiving team, to cap- 
ture the drama of the moment 
on film. And all In the line of 
duty. 




ft. of the center of the target for 
the Jump to be measured by the 
judges. The scores of experien- 
ced jumpers are often In the 
range ol a few inches to a few 
feet, if not dead center (being a 
6-inch djsc>.i 



'whereTo^xîîïlî^Ircraft (taking 
into account wind direction and 
strength) and. once the chute is 
open, to guide it and the jumper 
to a target landing. All 
parachutes used for sport 
parachuting are modified to 
make, them.stèerable. 

I within 50 



Eachf iifdi9(cii^lj^vvill make 
three jurnps. there'will also be 
a one-jump team event, each 
team consisting of five jumpers. 
The lowest total score wins. 
Trophies will be awarded for 
first and second place in each 
category — ' Novice,. Iriter- 
mediate and Senipr^i^id/atep 
in the team eventfpTnSSe 
trophies have been suppiied' 



through the courtesy of 
Molson's Breweries. . 

Registration starts Saturday 
. at 9 am with jumping commen- 
cing at 9:30 and continuing 
through to sunset, and from 9 
, am to sunset on Sunday. The 
competition will be held at our 
■ drop zone at St. Antoine des 
Laurentides airport. Take the 
Laurentian Autoroute to Exit 16, 
get off and go to St. Janvier. 
Turn north on Route 11 and the 
airport Is located 4 miles from 
. this point "on the rifht hand side 
j^of.the road. For more info, call 
'iM2;8901 or come to B-47. 




"CHUTÉ? NOBODY SA?D ANYTHII^ À^^ CHUTB" 



